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LITERARY EGOTISM. 
I, 


“WE never could very clearly understand how it is that egotism, 
so unpopular in conversation, should be so popular in writing.” Had 
Macaulay, who wrote: this, cared to -investigate, besides stating the 
question, and to enter on the various questions connected with, and 
subsidiary to it, he would doubtless have adorned our literature with 
another perspicuous and richly-illustrated discussion. For the absence 
of such an essay, the following remarks will make, we fear, but poor 
amends. In order, however, to do what we can to make this subject 
interesting, or even clear, we must first ask (and, as we go on, it will 
more clearly be seen why we must ask), whether one of the facts 
assumed can be received without limitation. Is egotism always 
unpopular in society? and, if not always, when not, and why not? 
The bare statement of such questions has a certain air of paradox; 
but this paradox arises from the ambiguous use of a word. The 
word ‘ Egotism’ often implies making oneself the theme, not merely 
of conversation, but of praise; and, even otherwise, it is commonly 
so employed as to expose us to the difficulty which Bishop Butler 
encountered in his well-known rehabilitation of Resentment. For 
‘ Egotism,’ like ‘ Resentment,’ and like ‘ Pride,’ is generally used to 
denote an excess, and thus it has acquired a very bad name. Now, we 
are certainly not ambitious of proving that it is right to talk about 
oneself more than is right. Our humbler task will be that of defend- 
ing, not the extreme, but the mean, and of inquiring whether persons 
in general are not justified in talking of themselves more than is 
strictly necessary; and, further, whether, by ohe of society’s by- 
laws, certain classes of persons are not privileged to do so more even. 
than is usual. : 

The first and most obvious class to which such a dispensation is 
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granted consists of eminent men of all sorts. ‘Do you see,” says 
Cicero, “how often, in Homer, Nestor dwells on his own merits? 
He had already survived two generations of men ; and yet he had no 
occasion to fear that, while telling the truth about himself, he might 
appear either presumptuous or talkative.” This judgment on the 
garrulous veteran is possibly too lenient; but, in any case, Nestor 
may fairly be regarded as typical of the class of distinguished old 
men, from whom the world will take a great deal of conversation 
about themselves. Indeed, it is probable that there are some such 
men who would be more popular if they talked of themselves and 
the events of their past lives more than theydo. There are able men, 
who, whether from a wish for relaxation, or from a fear of talking 
above the level of their company, or from a dislike to being outdone 
by anybody in anything, have an unlucky way of forsaking the 
topics on which they might excel, in favour of a lighter kind of 
conversation, for which the habitual tension of their energies, and 
the very size and weight of their intelligence, may have unfitted 
them: the lion is trying to skip like the lamb. Travellers in 
the East, who have lost, if they ever possessed, the knack of saying 
just, and no more than just, what may be said, and of restricting 
themselves to that very peculiar sort of flattery and banter which 
alone society will tolerate, refuse sometimes on their return home 
to tell their adventures, which every one wishes to hear, and prefer 
dealing in commonplaces and compliments, in which they are 
generally far less felicitous. The remark may be applied with at 
least equal force to those great generals and statesmen whose 
biography is history, and who, like A‘neas and Tennyson’s Ulysses, 
are a part of all that they have seen. Every one knows what sort 
of conversation Sir Robert Walpole liked, and also how he defended 
it. Frederic at Berlin, and Hastings at Daylesford, would probably 
have made themselves at least as agreeable to their respective guests 
by relating, and drawing inferences from, the great things they had 
done, as by indulging in their singular propensity for indifferent 
versification. Nor is that very different class of persons, who, not 
eminent themselves, have had the great advantage of personal inter- 
course with really eminent men, whether living or dead, always as 
ready as might be wished to recapitulate simply what they have 
heard or seen. Men of this sort, especially when advanced in life, 
have claims on general consideration, both because they can tell just 
what it is most difficult to obtain in books, and also because their 
opinions and criticisms, even when most palpably and provokingly 
extravagant, have an interest as showing what was said and thought 
half a century ago. And the society of these intellectual luminaries— 
if we may so call them, as distinguished from the intellectual suns 
—is naturally and justly in request, especially when they know how 
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to select their anecdotes, when they do not tell them too slowly or 
the same one too often, and when they are willing to repeat what 
their distinguished friends said, and not merely what they themselves 
said to their distinguished friends. Unfortunately, they seldom seem 
to know where their strength lies; while sometimes they even tread 
on forbidden paths. We ourselves—if the egotism we are writing 
about may for once be infectious—some ten or fifteen years ago 
knew an old gentleman who had been at the close of Warren 
Hastings’s trial,’ who had spoken to a ferryman who as a boy had 
helped to ferry Pope over the Thames, who had been Lord Wellesley’s 
private secretary, who had entered Madrid with Wellington, and 
who, though almost forgotten in our generation, was more or less 
acquainted with nearly all the leading men of the last; and we think 
we are not wrong in saying that some of his friends liked him better 
when he was drawing from his inexhaustible store of personal recol- 
lections, than when he was telling in mixed company the sort of 
anecdote to which many old bachelors are partial, but to which the 
present age is less indulgent than those that are gone by. 

It may at first sight seem strange that of egotism in the strict 
sense of the word—of egotism which comprises nothing beyond the 
speaker—society should, even in the case of the ablest men, be so 
patient as it is. In proportion as men are able, it is of consequence 
that their remarks should take the direction of subjects of general 
interest. Why, then, is not more social pressure brought to bear, in 
order to turn the conversation of able men more uniformly into the 
right channel? This general forbearance is no doubt due to several 
causes. People naturally treat men of a certain mental calibre with 
consideration, and nobody is disposed to be hard on their foibles. 
So, again, old men may be compared to old clocks, which, if too often 
regulated and set right, will not go on at all; and, when an old man 
is also an able man, the world takes his egotism as it takes his 
monologues, for fear of getting nothing. This may, perhaps, serve 
to explain why the egotism of great men is so often tolerated. 
But the odd thing is that it is often, not merely tolerated, but 
encouraged ; nor do we think that the encouragement arises merely 
from the tenderness of friends or the complacency of flatterers. One 
reason why people are ready to hear what a man of great powers 


(1) He furnished many curious instances of that treasuring up of bygone sentiments 
to which we have referred. For example, having heard at or from Benares some eulogy 
of Hastings, he was most vehement in his acquittal of him, and, in his abuse of Burke, 
or, as regarding him as a contemporary, and as not a very great one, he was careful to 
call him “ Mr. Burke.” He told circumstantially and repeatedly an extraordinary story 
of him, namely, that he himself heard Hastings, in answer to some accusation, call out, 
“It is false ;’’ whereupon Burke exclaimed aloud, ‘“‘ What does that Jack-in-the-Box 
say?” Burke was not very particular in what he said about Hastings; but surely our 
late friend must have dreamt this. 


ee 
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has to say about himself probably is, that they are in hopes of 
getting some useful hint from him. In a late number of this Review 
it was attempted to show that a very old man, or one who has 
enjoyed very good health under unfavourable conditions, is eagerly 
listened to, even when giving utterance to the wildest crotchets; for 
many not very wise people hope, by following his example, to emulate 
his success. In a less degree this is true of distinguished men. We 
do not, of course, mean that the world at large is so foolish as to 
imagine that there is any trick by which to attain intellectual dis- 
tinction, or certain talisman against failure. But we are sure that, 
if a man of acknowledged ability has been constant to any peculiar 
hobby—if he has made it a practice either to learn by heart, or to 
compose, verses—if, like Dr. Arnold, he has habitually got up very 
early, though it was very disagreeable to him—or if he likes to have 
eight or nine hours of sleep—he will in any case find many persons 
eager to hear his account of himself. 


**Proh! si 
Palleret casu biberent exsangue cuminum.” 


Macaulay’s friends are even now questioned as to his never using 
a commonplace book ; as to his not stimulating, but rather regarding 
as an inconvenience, his marvellous memory ; as to his simple method 


of correcting what he had written; and as to the other rules, or no 
rules, that he observed: and even ordinary wranglers, or first-class 
men, when rational topics of conversation fail them, may sometimes 
attract listeners who are young either in years or in understanding 
by detailing to them their daily quota of rest and study. Their 
hearers are, in fact, drawn to them by the mere love of imitation. 
Of the strength of that passion, especially in matters of this sort, we 
may form some impression by reflecting how it is aroused even by 
forms of distinction which either are not to be acquired, or are not 
worth acquiring. In one of Thackeray’s novels there is an incident 
which, though doubtless overdrawn, may serve to illustrate our last 
remark. We refer to the amusing chapter in which Major Pendennis, 
when walking with his nephew, is addressed by a person of high 
rank, with a familiar and rather patronising brevity; and the old 
beau, during the rest of the walk, struts with unusual erectness, and 
talks in short sentences all the way. 

There is one important class of men—nearly all of them able men, 
and some of them very able men—whose egotism is at a premium, 
not so much because it instructs as because it amuses. We allude to 
those often admired and often despised persons whom their friends 
call original and their enemies call eccentric, and who, when talking 
about themselves, place their originality or eccentricity in the 
strongest possible light. The individuality of such men, as indeed 
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the good or bad taste of all men, is especially brought into promi- 
nence when, on the one hand, they are called upon to make the best 
of a bad case for themselves, and are constrained to represent their 
character as being, in Polonius’s words— 


‘* As ’twere, a thing a little soiled i’ the working; ” 


and, on the other hand, when they think they have an opportunity 
of looking slantwise at their own merits, and of praising themselves 
by implication. There are also lighter topics on which egotistical 
originality may be in request. Some men have a way, under very 
various circumstances, of often meeting with adventures, whether 
romantic or otherwise; and the same sort of men that meet with adven- 
tures are generally the best hands at describing them. It is true that 
even the most original adventurer of this class will do well to devote 
some share of his talk to what has been done by other people. But 
still, he will be able to allot to himself a good deal of his conversation 
without fear of interruption. His own achievements he will know 
both in greater numbers and in minuter detail than other people’s ; 
and, in relating them, he wiil be in the least danger of treading too 
much in the beaten track, and of telling all the world what all the 
world knew before. There is also the advantage that no one minds 
asking him for any particular story about himself, as there is no 
likelihood of his being bored by the repetition of it. And, last, not 
least, there is one special reason why he will be found to recount his 
own exploits, if not more accurately than those of other men, at any 
rate more vigorously and attractively ; for he loves himself, and will 
talk about himself con amore. 

It would still be premature to lay aside our plea on behalf of con- 
versational, or, if we may christen it by a shorter name, social, 
egotism, until we have mentioned a case in which even persons of 
very ordinary attainments may sometimes be pardoned for talking 
about themselves—the case, namely, when they have nothing better 
to talk about. For example, if a person says in conversation that 
he has been in the Arctic regions, and has seen traces of Sir 
John Franklin, he will probably excite attention on the part of 
persons who in general care little, and read less, about Arctic 
expeditions. This, no doubt, is partly because in society people must 
have some, and are glad of any, topic for their remarks; and, also, 
because it is less trouble to listen than to read, and because one can 
cross-question a person in a way in which one cannot cross-question 
a book. Then, again, people are glad to get their information at 
first hand. And, also, there is perhaps something in a barely con- 
scious sense of the contrast between one’s neighbour’s present position 
and his very different and distant position some time before: one 
feels almost as if one had been near the North Pole oneself, in the 
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same sort of way in which Ovid soothed his hours of exile by feeling 
as if he himself returned to Italy when his books went thither.’ But 
there are other cases of a like nature, to which these explanations are 
less applicable. Suppose, in general society, I report the fact that, 
in a lottery of a thousand tickets, some one must draw the prize, I 
shall merely be telling my friends what peradventure they would have 
divined without my aid; or even suppose I name some unknown 
A or B as having been successful, the proposition, though this time 
by no means self-evident, has nothing in it which will attract notice. 
But if I say that I myself have had the good luck, every one at once 
has an aspect of attention. And yet it was not antecedently one 
whit more unlikely that I should win than that the unknown A or B 
would win. Nor, again, would the interest that I should excite 
merely arise from mercenary calculations, founded on my supposed 
good fortune. It would probably be, or affect to be, at least as great 
if I were telling a tale of my misery and ruin. The fact is, that 
even commonplace occurrences will often seem to be uncommon 
as soon as they acquire a personal relation. The surprise of an 
incident grows by attaching itself to the speaker. And thus, if 
any one wants, or is expected, to say something surprising or in- 
teresting, and if he has nothing very surprising or interesting to tell 
about any one, there is some excuse for his relating whatever least 
unsurprising or uninteresting thing may have befallen himself. 


II. 


We must apologise for having entered, with so much detail, on the 
discussion and extenuation of a kind of egotism which is not literary. 
But, in fact, we have prolonged the inquiry—not, as might be ill- 
naturedly surmised, because the artist is enamoured of his subject— 
but because we thus seemed to be taking the shortest cut to the real 
matter before us. Our object is to ascertain why it is that people 
are so differently affected by the egotism of society and the egotism 
of books; and it is clear that, by doing what we can to raise up the 
worse kind of egotism, we curtail the distance between it and the 
less bad kind; we leave a less interval to be still accounted for. We 
think that it will also appear that the one species of egotism is, up to 
a certain point, the other species in miniature ; and that, for the most 
part, the same reasons which make ordinary egotism often tolerable, 
have merely to be repeated, with a few amplifications and addi- 
tions, in order to explain why literary egotism is occasionally 


popular. 


(1) And also in the way in which Mr. Tainsh, in his recent work on Tennyson, heads 
a chapter, “A Few Days with the Poet Laureate ;’’ which means, a few days spent in 
reading “In Memoriam” at Clevedon. Doubtless Mr. Tainsh felt as if he was with 
the poet. By such a spiritual union, however, the reader's curiosity is but imperfectly 
gratified. 
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To begin, then: literary egotism, when it is attractive, is the 
egotism of picked men. We have remarked how, in ordinary 
society, distinguished men are allowed to talk about themselves a 
good deal. But the distinguished men of ordinary society are, for 
the most part, distinguished according to a not very high standard ; 
some of them seem great, like Gulliver in Lilliput, merely by the 
side of those who surround them. They must, in any case, not be 
confounded with the most distinguished men of all classes, ages, and 
countries. When, however, we thus lay it down that, if the best 
specimens of the ordinary egotist are eminent men, those of the 
literary egotist are pre-eminent men, it must be understood that we 
are not speaking merely of pre-eminence in mental power. We of 
course include this ; but we must also include pre-eminence in social 
position, and consequent width of experience and opportunities of 
making the acquaintance of really great men ; we must include pre- 
eminence in humour, simplicity, in naiveté,—in short, pre-eminence 
in one or more of those multifarious qualities which must season 
egotism before it will go down with the public. To literature, 
as to conversation, Cowley’s observation may be applied,—that “ it 
is a hard and nice subject for a man to speak of himself ;” and it is 
on the part of only the most successful performers that the world 
cares to witness this singular gymnastic. There are, no doubt, some 
exhibitions of this sort, to which spectators are allured in abundance. 

, We have already seen how a few people are instructed, and many 
more are amused, by the egotistical freaks of original men. But to 
one man of fair originality that a given society can show, universal 
literature may be expected to show at least one man of very great 
genius. Let us ask then, when men of very great genius write about 
themselves, how does the world treat them? What, for example, do 
people think of Goethe’s “ Autobiography?” It is said, indeed, to 
be by no means very accurate; but, being a book of which such a 
man is at once subject and author, it has, as it were, a great 
flavour of his personality; or, to use a simpler and more familiar 
metaphor, it has a double portion of his spirit. And thus, for many 
persons, this work has a greater charm both than the admirable 
English biography of Goethe, and also than the majority of his own 
works. For, of all the books written whether about him or by him, 
it is thought to be the most characteristic of him. 

Moreover, as in society a wide range is allowed to the sort of 
egotism that produces mirth, so in literature great indulgence is 
shown to humorists. Addison says that he would permit egotism only 
to this class of authors ; and scarcely even to this class, except when 
they write in an assumed character. If we go on to ask why such a 
concession is to be made to humorists, and to them only, the answer 
will probably be that they are egotists almost of necessity. The 
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humorist makes, and must make, himself his starting-point; he 
draws from himself the threads of his humour, and, like every worm 
beneath the moon, 


‘‘ Spins, toiling out his own cocoon.” 


It is on this principle that Byron, we think, has said that, in order 
to write well, a man should be either melancholy or in love. Byron, 
indeed, had perhaps less right to speak on behalf of humorists than 
on behalf of poets. But, at any rate, both humorists and poets are 
but species of the higher class, men of genius. Indeed, it is concern- 
ing poets (and concerning their debt to himse//) that Goethe—whose 
egotism seems not to have been confined to his ‘ Autobiography ”— 
has expressed himself somewhat strongly. ‘Through me”—we 
quote the passage as translated by Mr. Matthew Arnold—“ through 
me the German poets have become aware, that, as a man must live 
from within outwards, so the artist must work from within outwards, 
seeing that, make what contortions he will, he can only bring to 
light his own individuality.” Will it be said that this proves, not 
so much that the egotism of men of genius is respectable, as that it 
exists? True; but, if men of genius tend to be egotistical, and if 
mankind wishes to read works of genius, mankind must learn to put 
up with the egotism. 

Such, then, and so explicable, is the immunity from severe criti- 
cism which men of genius for the most part enjoy, when they make 
themselves the centre of their thoughts and writings. But literary 
egotism, as well as social, is not in request merely when associated 
with great creative powers, or merely when of a kind to excite 
laughter. It also has its value in the case of men who, together 
with great virtues, have rather great abilities than great genius, 
especially when they have also exercised a wide influence, whether 
political or moral. Such a man was Marcus Aurelius. In speaking 
of the great work of the imperial philosopher—the work to which 
Mr. Mill has paid a celebrated and enormous compliment '—Mr. 
Matthew Arnold attaches especial value to the part in which Marcus 
Aurelius describes his own education, gives the names of his teachers, 
and specifies what he learnt from each. What possible interest or 
instruction, it may be asked, can such a record have for us? In 
truth, however, both the interest and the instruction are manifold. 
Mr. Arnold particularly calls attention to the passages in which the 
emperor relates how his tutor taught him to submit to labour, and 
not to listen to slander; and how his mother bade him beware of 
the vices of the rich; and how he had learnt not to plead fictitious 
engagements in excuse for the non-performance of duties. Passages 


(1) “ His writings, the highest ethical product of the ancient mind, differ scarcely 


perceptibly, if they differ at all, from the most characteristic teachings of Christ.”,—On 
Liberty. 
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like these may well serve us for examples. But, in estimating the 
value of such examples, we must point out a distinction. We have 
said that we do not attach much weight to the aphorisms and advice 
which proceed from old men who have been eminent, and which 
their neighbours sometimes follow like sheep. But there is a wide 
difference between aphorisms of this sort and the comments which 
writers like Marcus Aurelius make on themselves. Much more is to 
be gained from the self-examination which is sometimes found in 
books than from the shallow self-description and self-laudation which 
are common in society. Moreover, the teaching of this kind which 
lies buried in literature is addressed to a different class of readers. 
It is not often very stupid people who study works like that of 
Marcus Aurelius. A swarm of instructed persons first settles on 
them, and, after getting what good it can out of them, it hives that 
good in a form both useful and palatable. The masses profit indeed, 
but profit indirectly. It is only after filtering through the learned 
that the contents of such books can fertilise the unlearned. Let us 
add that, when such a man as Marcus Aurelius lays bare his expe- 
rience and the working of his mind, he does a great service to all 
future generations; for he exhibits to them an ante-mortem dissection 
of a very rare subject—a dissection which derives its great value 
from the fact that it brings feeling to the aid of examining, as the 
dissector and the subject are the same. 

But it is not only as pointing a moral that the accounts which 
the great Antonine, and his likes, have given of themselves, deserve 
our attention and study. Those accounts have also an antiquarian 
value. They supply just those details of the domestic life of antiquity 
which people now wish to learn. We are glad to find these parti- 
culars in ancient romances, like that of the ‘‘Golden Ass ;”” we are 
better pleased when we can obtain them in ordinary records of 
fact ; but we set most store by them—-for we deem the evidence for 
them most trustworthy—when we encounter them either in real 
autobiographies, or in half-autobiographies, such as the narrative 
parts of the Platonic dialogues. It is for a like reason that we 
always wish those whom we care for to tell us all that relates to 
themselves. Lord Chesterfield begged his son to be egotistical to 
him, though to him only; “for,” he said, “I desire to see you in 
your every-day clothes, by your fireside, in your pleasures; in short, 
in your private life.” This kind of knowledge is of great value in 
the case even of the rank and file of antiquity. It is of much greater 
value in the case of one’s favourite authors. An acquaintance with 
the facts of an author’s life will often help us to understand obscure 
passages in his works. But, in relation to an author whom we really 
prize, it has a yet greater importance, though one that is less easily 
put into words; for it gives a reality, a sort of covering of flesh and 
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blood, to his thoughts; it draws us closer both to him and to what 
he has written; we value it as we should value his bust or portrait. 
It was on this account, and on this account only, that it could 
possibly be worth Horace’s while to tell posterity of his small stature, 
the premature greyness of his hair, and his endurance of heat. 

There is another reason, not more real, but, if we may say so, more 
realistic and less sentimental, for the way in which we prize the 
autobiographical notices of ancient writers. In the views of these 
writers we generally feel not a direct, but a relative and historical 
interest. On any modern question connected (say) with foreign trade 
or the taking of interest, we should consult, certainly not Aristotle,’ 
but Ricardo or McCulloch. Of such writers as Aristotle we inquire, 
not so much what truth is, as by what steps truth has been attained ; 
and, in order to examine any one step properly, we want to see both 
the step above and the step below. In other words, we desire to 
learn how much is the man’s own, and how much is the age’s. 
There is, for example, in all the voluminous writings of Cicero 
nothing probably more touching, or more suggestive as to the state 
of opinion then prevalent, than the one little fact that he seems to 
have been half ashamed of his sorrow at the death of a favourite 
slave. And, if we would obtain this setting of the opinions of 
antiquity, without which the opinions themselves are of little worth, 
we must seek to discover among whom each great writer was thrown 
and by whom educated, how far any exaggeration in his views may 
have been due to irritation at real or supposed injustice, and how far 
any eccentricities in his views may have had their counterpart in 
personal eccentricities. All this is what we want to know, and what 
there is no one like the writer himself to tell us. Indeed, when 
great writers—especially those who lived before the invention of 
printing, or even as late as the time of Shakespeare—have failed to 
furnish us with these particulars, what means have we now of sup- 
plying the deficiency ? 

We have thus far endeavoured to indicate in what respects the 
excuse for literary egotism is merely the excuse for social egotism 
“writ large;’’ and hence we have been led to defer the mention of 
one very obvious and important point of contrast between the two 
species of egotism, because it is a point of contrast, and not one of 
comparison. The point of contrast is this, that in conversation we 
are, to a great extent, at the egotist’s mercy; whereas, when we 
read, the remedy is in our own hands. We do not snub an egotistical 
book, and run the risk of being snubbed back again; we merely lay 


(1) We make mention of Aristotle, as he was so strongly opposed to the taking of 
interest, on the ground, to our age almost inconceivable, that the Greek word for 
“interest ’’ is connected in derivation with “begetting’’ and,“ bringing forth,’ but 
that coins can neither beget nor bring forth. 
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it down. It is true that this may be said of letters, and that, never- 
theless, in all letters, except very familiar ones, egotism is as little 
agreeable as in conversation. But the fact is, that a letter comes so 
near us that we can never quite sever it from its writer, or forget that 
his failing may fly from his pen to his tongue, and trouble us when 
there is no escape. Besides, one hesitates to leave a letter unread, 
both from politeness, and from a fear lest when one begins to skip, 
one may skip too much. This latter difficulty extends to the case of 
some books and published letters. Madame de Sévigné, in part of 
her correspondence, evinces a respectable and even admirable egotism. 
Not only does she tell her daughter many of her own domestic 
arrangements, but she expatiates on her grief at the loss of certain 
relatives, and overflows in reiterated assurances of her affection, both 
as mother and as grandmother. All this is good and praiseworthy 
in every way; but still it is not exactly what we now care to learn. 
And the worst of it is that, in these letters, the tares and the wheat 
grow so close together that, if we yield to impatience, we shall pro- 
bably lose both. Still, in this case, as in others where the egotism 
is less excusable, there is a remedy, though it rests, not with the 
reader, but with the editor, or rather, with the buyer as controlling 
the editor. We might suggest that the least interesting portions of 
books, when capable of being detached from the rest, should, in order 
to catch the reader’s eye, be printed in a smaller type. But there is 
a simpler method. It has not always hitherto been on the least 
amusing parts of books that expurgators have laida heavy hand. But 
the duties of these literary censors might easily be enlarged. A prece- 
dent has lately been set in the case of one of Richardson’s novels, which 
has, it is said, been most skilfully manipulated and disburdened of its 
dreariest episodes. And, if the constant multiplication of books is a 
reason for shortening those of them that can be shortened, we should 
surely bear in mind so judicious an example. Dryden, with charac- 
teristic urbanity, observed to a fellow-poet— 
‘** A double noose thou on thy neck dost pull, 
For writing treason, and for writing dull.” 

And, in like manner, we shouid advise the modern inquisitors to 
show extreme severity towards some twice-offending books and 
passages, which are egotistical without being diverting. 

Akin to the last-named particular, in which the literary egotist 
has so great an advantage over his fellow-egotists, is the following : 
we nearly always have him at a respectful distance. The mass of 
egotistical literature, as of all literature, must belong to past time; 
and the dead cannot jostle against us, or, as the phrase is, tread on 
our corns. ‘ Does he think,” said Brutus of Cicero, “ that his 
consulship deserves more applause than my putting Cesar to death, 
because I am not perpetually talking of the Ides of March as he is of 
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the Nones of December?” A great modern writer, commenting on 
these words, has remarked that, however Cicero’s talking of self 
may have seemed to his contemporaries, he himself is never so much 
pleased with him as when he is doing so. The fact obviously is that 
the modern writer fails to be irritated or annoyed by Cicero’s egotism, 
for he is in nowise jealous of the reputation of one so far removed 
from him,—any more than the Napoleons grudge praise to the Cxsars. 

Before quitting this part of our subject, we will notice briefly a 
further point of contrast between the two species of egotism. Men 
are less disposed to be egotistical in writing, as they are not then 
under the excitement of conversation, an excitement which would 
prompt them to give expression to what is uppermost in their thoughts; 
nor have they a neighbour on whose countenance to catch the effects, 
real or feigned, of their self-commendation. Hence writing about 
oneself is much less pleasant than talking about oneself, and is 
carried to a far less extravagant excess. It should be added that, 
whereas the courtesy of society tends to stimulate egotism, the blunt- 
ness of critics checks it in all save very exceptional cases. The result is 
that, while in conversation the habit of dwelling on oneself is soon 
formed, and is liable to become inveterate, such a habit is rarely con- 
tracted by writers, except by the few who have a natural aptitude 
for it; the rest are unceremoniously hooted down. Thus, by a sort 
of critical selection, the cultivated class improves the breed of literary 
egotists; it suppresses all but the best specimens. 


III. 


Hitherto we have discussed literary egotism, not indeed without 
giving illustrations, but still mainly in the abstract. But, as the 
rules of syntax are said to be best seen in the examples, so we may 
now act prudently by, so to say, personifying our remarks, and passing 
from egotism to egotists. In order, however, to set bounds to so 
wide a field of inquiry, and at the same time to survey only what is 
near, and ought to be familiar, we will limit ourselves to times com- 
paratively modern, and to the chief literary egotists—that is, to those 
who have been either the most extreme egotists, or the most popular, 
or both at once. In making a choice, we must needs be arbitrary ; 
but we shall at least be impartial, if we divide the equivocal pre- 
eminence equally between our countrymen and our neighbours across 
the Channel. Acting on this principle, we will select as our arch- 
egotists four distinguished writers—Montaigne, Pepys, Rousseau, 
and Byron. And, from among these, it will be convenient, in spite 
of chronology, to begin with the one with whose writings Englishmen 
are best acquainted, and to whom, we may add, Macaulay’s words, 
quoted at the outset of this article, have special reference. 

Byron’s egotism has passed into a proverb. It is well known that 
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he always wrote best when describing what he had either seen 
or suffered, and that even his tragedies are valuable chiefly by reason 
of the lyrical passages which stand out here and there, like a few 
beautiful figures with a rough dramatic cloak thrown loosely over 
them. So, again, one of his poems is addressed to his “son;” and, 
respecting this poem, his friends and commentators have been 
characteristically puzzled; for so habitually were his allusions 
directed towards himself, that his friends have found it alike hard 
to imagine either that his poetical son should have been other than 
a real son, or that he could, under any circumstances, have had a 
real son without telling many persons all about him. Instead, how- 
ever, of multiplying proofs of Byron’s egotism, it may not be un- 
seasonable to point out some of the many lessons which his peculiar 
type of egotism should suggest. We will confine ourselves to two of 
these lessons. The first of them is to be drawn from reflecting with 
what reckless inconsiderateness he divulged his neighbour’s secrets 
as well as his own. By a not uncommon inversion of the golden 
rule, he seemed to think himself entitled to do unto others whatever 
he did not mind doing to himself. We may see this even in the 
case of his perfectly innocent early attachment, to which he was 
continually referring. It may perhaps be doubted whether Miss 
Chaworth, after she had become, or resolved to become, Mrs. Musters, 
can have relished such a public indication of the poet’s good-will as, 
for instance, the poem beginning, “‘ When we two parted ;” and it is 
yet more doubtful whether she would have confessed that she 
relished it, or whether the reminiscence can have been altogether 
palatable to Mr. Musters. And, as mysteries of this sort are pretty 
sure to ooze out, it is but a poor excuse for the poet to say that his 
friends’ names have been spared. Indeed, in this instance, the 
Christian name was not spared.’ It might have been superfluous to 
dwell so long on this feature of our poet’s egotism, had it been 
peculiar to him. But it is common to many other poets, both 
modern and ancient. Praed, and others yet more recently, have 
sinned in a similar manner; while the extravagance of even the 
strangest of Byron’s poems written to or about his wife may be 
pardoned, when compared with the insolence with which Horace, 
usually so good-natured, exults over the advancing years of the 
virtuous Lyce. It should be further remarked that, as a rule, talkers 
are far less encouraged to make—in public, at any rate—these 
domestic revelations than writers; and thus literary egotists will 
often, with a certain class of persons, be more popular than other 
egotists, in so far as they may be able to furnish a questionable 
amusement, which other egotists are not allowed to furnish. 

The other point about Byron is this, that he took a peculiar 


(1) “I have a passion for the name of ‘ Mary.’” 
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pleasure in damaging his own popularity by the constant reproduc- 
tion of characters which were likenesses of himself, but unfavourable 
likenesses. Of this propensity—a propensity which not a few people 
exhibit in conversation—the common explanation is, that such persons 
prefer letting themselves be abused to being unnoticed. Such a 
solution, however, meets only half of the difficulty. If the peacock 
of the fable had had his own feathers forcibly plucked out, and those 
of the jackdaw substituted in their places, we could faney him con- 
senting to be seen, disfigured as he was, rather than live a life of 
solitude; but we can hardly imagine that he would himself be the 
author of so unbecoming a transformation. And the remark may be 
extended from literal and physical blackening to moral. We can 
conceive a man being so foolish as to wish that a hideous caricature, 
whether drawn or written, of himself should be in everybody’s hand, 
rather than that he should be preyed on by Jivida oblivio; but would 
it not be unaccountable for him to make choice of the caricature, 
when he had the option of circulating either an exact or a flattering 
portrait? Yet this is practically what Byron did. On the various 
passions and other motives which actuated conduct so suicidal to his 
reputation we have not now space to enter. We may, however, 
observe that, being maddened by his countrymen’s injustice to him, 
he, unhappily for himself, took a pleasure in outraging their feelings 
of decorum. It was, in fact, his way of saying to them, as Coriolanus 
said to the Romans, “I banish you.” 

Rousseau, like Byron, was an outcast from his country, and, in a 
great measure, from society; and, like Byron, and even more than 
Byron, he acquired, in what was practically his exile, that peculiar 
earnestness and intensity which tinges all his writings, and makes 
itself felt, even when his style is picturesque and playful. It is 
visible in every page of his ‘‘ Confessions,” and has contributed not a 
little to their popularity. Other causes have no doubt helped. The 
favour with which that celebrated work has been received, is due 
partly to the charm of its style; partly to the romantic and ever- 
changing incidents that are related in it; partly to the glimpse it 
affords of such men as D’Alembert, Condillac, and Diderot, and of 
the great France of the last century ; and, with some readers, there 
may probably be another cause, which it is needless to specify. But 
the intensity of feeling must count for something. It would even 
seem as if Rousseau thought that he had a call and mission to 
describe himself, and preach about himself; yea, woe is unto me, he 
seems to say, if I preach not myself. In one place he literally 
avows that he is far more afraid of omitting some details than of 
painting himself too minutely. His scrupulous precision extends even 
to physical peculiarities, which have no very obvious bearing on his 
character or conduct. For, though his more enthusiastic admirers 
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may read with interest and satisfaction that, however ill he was, he 
always had a good appetite, one hardly sees why the general reader 
should be, not merely informed of the circumstance, but told to bear 
it in mind.’ From this double eccentricity (including, that is, both 
what he mentions and his mention of it), and from a few other matters 
of a like sort, we turn with pleasure to some of the striking, though 
singular, rules which he observed. Such a rule was that of never 
profiting by the death of anybody, not even through a bequest; so 
that, when Lord Keith proposed to name him in his will, Rousseau 
declined the offer, but accepted a pension in its place. But, as we 
must make a selection, we will choose what seems the most instruc- 
tive topic in the autobiography, and notice a very few particulars in 
relation to the spiritual phases through which he passed. His oscil- 
lations, indeed, between Protestantism and Catholicism were too 
much the result either of conformity, or of a sort of patriotic esprit de 
corps, to suggest much that is profitable ; and, respecting his great 
change, his change from belief to disbelief, he tells us far too little; 
but, in what he does tell us about his religious condition and 
practices, the earnestness of which we have spoken, and also the 
original turn which he gives to everything, will leave on most minds 
a very lasting impression. He generally, as we are pleased and 
perhaps surprised to learn, read the Bible at night; and in this way 
he read it five or six times all through. He loved to pray in the 
open air. But his form of prayer was not long. He mentions an 
old woman who told her bishop that her prayer consisted of the single 
letter “O,” and the bishop strongly advised her to continue that 
prayer; “cette meilleure priére est aussi lamienne.”’ At one time he 
fell under the influence of the Jansenists ; and it is curious to observe 
how much they had in common with our Puritans and Methodists. 
Under such guidance, he, like Bunyan, endured great suffering at 
the prospect of his spiritual future ; and, like Bunyan, he at length 
obtained what Bunyan would have called assurance. But he obtained 
it in an unusual manner. Being in great depression, he resolved to 
ask for a sign from heaven ; and, with this object, he threw a stone 
at atree. Hitting was to be an omen of happiness ; missing, of per- 
dition. He threw the stone with great trepidation, and he hit. 
This was not difficult, as he took the precaution of choosing a tree 
both near and large. He was, however, satisfied ; “depuis lors je 
n’ai plus douté de mon salut.” ® 


(1) “« C’est encore une chose & noter que, quelque malade que je puisse Ctre, l’appétit 
ne me manque jamais.” 

(2) This even surpasses the case which we have heard of, on good authority, of an old 
woman who refuses to make any other supplication than the comprehensive one, *‘ Lord, 
bless us all!” “It is not lawful,” says Herodotus, “for a Persian to ask for any 
blessing for himself individually. He merely prays for the prosperity of the king and 
of all the Persians; for among a// the Persians he himself is included.” 

(3) This extraordinary incident has been compared by Mr. Lewes to Goethe’s some- 
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Between Rousseau and Montaigne there are many points of con- 
trast. One of the most obvious of these points subsists also between 
our other two arch-egotists, and is indeed the chief motive of our 
unchronological arrangement of the four. The intensity of character 
that we have noticed hitherto disappears in Montaigne and Pepys; 
they were easy-going, and probably happy, men of the world. If 
we accept Horace Walpole’s distinction, about life being a tragedy to 
men who feel, but only a comedy to men who think, we may suppose 
that to those whom we have now to consider life must have been at 
least half a comedy, while to Rousseau and Byron it was a tremendous 
tragedy. 

It may be instructive to point out another contrast, which, how- 
ever, applies to Rousseau and Montaigne only. Rousseau laughs at 
Montaigne for admitting, indeed, in general terms that his character 
was defective, but for pleading guilty, when he came to the point, to 
none but the most venial faults. It is true that Rousseau himself 
pleaded guilty to faults that were by no means venial. But, on the 
other hand, he has always represented himself asa paragon of virtue. 
We have seen that his usual form of prayer was not too long, like 
that of the Pharisees. But there is, in the beginning of the book, a 
well-known passage in which he seems to emulate the prayer of a 
certain Pharisee, and even, if we may use a colloquial phrase, to pray 
like a Pharisee anda half. Addressing the Deity, he says, “Que 
chacun de mes semblables découvre 4 son tour son cceur au pied de ton 
tréne avec la méme sincérité, et puis qu’un seul te dise: Je fus 
meilleur que cet homme-ld.’* It appears, then, that between 
Rousseau and Montaigne there was a difference, which may be illus- 
trated thus: the one extolled the tree, but showed average specimens of 
the fruit; the other spoke only modestly of the tree, but, in exhibiting 
the fruit, he made a selection. It is remarked that Homer, while 
celebrating the valour of the Trojans, and while representing Achilles 
as shuddering at the sight of Hector, nevertheless makes Hector get 
the worst of nearly every encounter with any of the leading Greeks. 
What Homer has done for the Trojans is not unlike what Rousseau 
has done for himself. He has made, in his own favour, a general 
assertion, with which his facts scarcely coincide. Assuming that he 
has set his valuation too high, he has at least supplied the data by 
which his estimate may be corrected. And, accordingly, the egotism 
of those who, like him, overpraise the ensemble of their character is 
what more costly test, as to whether he should turn painter. ‘‘ The river glided beneath, 
now flashing in the sunlight, now partially concealed by willows. Taking his knife 
from his pocket, he flung it with his left hand, having previously resolved that if he saw 
it fall, he was to become an artist; but if the sinking knife were concealed by the 
willows, he was to abandon the idea.”’ 

(1) Elsewhere he says that his friend, Altuna, was, besides himself, the only tolerant 
man he ever knew. Yet his own toleration must have been limited, if, as is said, he, 


himself a deist, was in favour of the juridical extermination of all atheists. How can 
he have got on during his intimacy with Diderot and D’ Holbach ? 
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more pardonable than that of those who overpraise their particular 
virtues and actions; for to friends and biographers it is less mis- 
leading. 

In Montaigne’s egotism the strangest feature is that it is so utterly 
unnecessary, and, but for our previous knowledge of him, so un- 
expected. He is, as it were, an egotist in disguise. When a man is, 
like Rousseau, professedly writing an autobiography, we are as pre- 
pared to hear a number of personal details as a doctor is to hear the 
symptoms of his patient. But Montaigne is not by the way of writing 
an autobiography. He affects to be writing on general subjects, and 
often to be describing the heroes and philosophers of former times. 
Yet, whether he be dealing with Julius Cesar, or Seneca, or the Black 
Prince, or any other great men, Montaigne’s own self is nearly sure to 
appear uncalled for in their place, and, like Banquo’s ghost, to push 
them from their stools. In one of his least amusing essays he gives a 
sort of ground-plan of his house ; and, throughout, with subjects the 
most alien his own history is so interwoven, 

‘ut omnis 

Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 

Vita senis.” ; 
We may, without impropriety, apply to him the word “senis;” for 
though never an old man, he described himself as one, and gave 
himself the airs of one. When little above fifty, he minutely detailed 
his diet and regimen with the experto crede of a man of ninety. Nor 
has he been less communicative on other matters. He informs us that 
he ate so greedily (gowluement) that he often bit his tongue, and 
sometimes his fingers. His preference was for meat both underdone 
and high. He took particular delight in scratching his ears, and 
spoke of Ja graterie as “des gratifications de nature les plus doulces.” 
He originally liked white wine best, then changed, but at last resumed 
his former taste. It is apparently on the passage describing this 
last peculiarity that Scaliger has made the caustic comment: “ La 
grande fadaise de Montaigne, qui a escrit qu’il aimoit mieux le vin 
blanc—que diable a-t-on a faire de scavoir ce qu’il aime ?” 

Before we part company with Montaigne, we may take the oppor- 
tunity of making a serious reflection, which his egotism would seem 
to suggest. De Tocqueville has somewhere distinguished egotism 
from egoism; that is, we presume, from selfishness. There is doubtless 
a wide difference between thinking chiefly about oneself and acting 
almost solely for one’s own interest. But there is always a fear that 
the former propensity may degenerate into the latter. Even the 
highest form of egotism, even that philosophical self-contemplation 
in which, according to the Greek sage, the Deity is employed always, 
will, at least, when put in practice by mortals, often beget a disregard 
for the claims of their fellows. And thus, after Montaigne has told 


us that, for some time past, his meditations have centred upon him- 
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self, and upon himself only, we are the less startled by an assertion 
like the following : “ He who abandons his own healthful and pleasant 
life to serve others, takes, in my opinion, a course that is wrong and 
unnatural.” 

We will hurry on to Pepys, and conclude. He and Montaigne had 
many points of resemblance, both in important matters and in singular 
accidents. They were alike in that they had a happy faculty in their 
compositions of turning suddenly from grave to gay ; and they were 
also alike in that they both suffered, or had suffered, from the stone, 
and were very fond of writing about it." In the frequent allusions 
to this last circumstance we have a fair sample of much that Pepys 
writes. Thus, on one occasion, after eating a great quantity of 
walnuts, he thought it worth his while to commit to his note-book 
the minutest particulars of his indisposition next day. So familiar 
is his Diary to most readers, that to make many quotations from it 
would be superfluous. But, as we have undertaken to write about 
him, we feel bound to give a few specimens. ‘“ There was,” he writes, 
“one (a letter) for me from Mr. Blackburn, who with his own hand 
superscribes it S. P., Esq., of which God knows I was not a little 
proud .... At dinner I took place of all but the Captain.”’ Another 
dinner he describes as “very good; only the venison pasty was 
palpable mutton,—which was not handsome.” “Strange how these 
people do now promise me anything; one a rapier, the other a vessel 
of wine or a gun, and one offered me a silver hatband to do him a 
courtesy. I pray God to keep me from being proud, or too much 
lifted up hereby.” Observe that it was against vanity that he 
prayed, not against taking bribes. Anyhow, the hatband was 
probably being worn when he “ found the King in the park. There 
walked. Gallantly great.” ‘I was much contented to ride in such 
state into the Towre and be received among such high company, 
while Mr. Mount, my Lady Duchess’s gentleman-usher, waited, whom 
I ever thought a man so much above me in all respects.” ‘“ Up 
betimes and shaved myself after a week’s growth. But, Lord! how 
ugly I was yesterday, and how fine to-day!” We must, of course, pay 
no regard to the occasional eccentricities of his spelling, seeing that 
spelling was then in many cases different from what it now is, that 
it was less uniform, and that correctness in it was less imperative. 
But also the construction of his sentences was sometimes anomalous; 
as when he spoke of “Madam Norbery, whom and her fair daughter 
and sister, I was ashamed to kiss, but did—my lip being sore with 

(1) They were not singular in loving to dwell on their ailments. A gentleman now 
}'ving, who has seen the world as few men have seen it, once told us that he (or a friend 
ci his) made it a point, when accosted by an acquaintance at all advanced in years, 
whose name he had forgotten, of asking the question, “ How is the old complaint?” 


He said that the experiment always succeeded. ‘There was certain to be an old com- 


plaint ; and the forgotten acquaintance was as certain to be flattered by the precision of 
his friend’s memory. 
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riding in the winde, and bit with the gnats.” Perhaps what chiefly 
prevents one being repelled and disgusted by all Pepys’s vanity and 
coxcombry is his kindliness of heart, especially towards his wife. 
Yet even to her he was a little patronising ; as when he wrote, “At last, 
she begun, poor wretch, to be tired, and I to be angry with her; but I 
was to blame, for she is a very good companion as long as she is well.”’ 
There is nothing that strikes us so forcibly in reading Pepys’s 
Diary as that it is passages like these which give to it its peculiar 
relish. His vanity always attracts us. This cannot be said of 
Montaigne. The latter’s egotism often amuses; but often, also, it 
bores; and it is probable that the great charm of his essays is due, 
not so much to what may be termed their centripetal motion, as tc 
the graceful ease with which he has strung together so many 
anecdotes and quotations, and has picked, as it were, the plums out 
of ancient literature. But Pepys is valued, not in spite, or imde- 
pendently, of his egotism, but because of it. No doubt, the serious 
portions of his diary have great interest for historians. But we 
question whether even the best of these portions, even the account of 
the Restoration, and that of the Fire of London, would of themselves 
allure the casual reader. And, to recur to the literary expurgators 
of whom we have spoken, we would venture to advise them, in this 
case, to bring out at least one edition of the work, in which they 
should omit (besides of course what is already omitted) the greater 
part of what is now so tedious, and in which they should leave only 
the traits of character, and just so much of the other matter as would 
suffice, with the aid of notes, to render the allusions intelligible.’ 
There is yet another particular in which Pepys’s egotism was 
different, or differently exhibited, not only from Montaigne’s, but 
also from Rousseau’s and Byron’s. What Pepys wrote was in his 
diary, which, in spite of what is sometimes suggested to the contrary, 
he certainly never intended to see the light. This circumstance has 
a twofold aspect. Up to a certain point it tells against him. If, 
like Junius, he was the sole depositary of his own secret, and meant 
it to perish with him, his vanity must indeed have been of a singular 
kind to derive gratification from so very small a circle. One is 
tempted to think that there must have been at least one screw some- 
where loose in a man who took such pains as he took, and wrote such 
(1) What is here said of Montaigne and Pepys may suggest a remark concerning a 
far greater man than either. Throughout Herodotus the vein of egotism is very apparent. 
Take as one instance among many his assertion that all the Persian proper names end 
in the Greek =; “a circumstance,’’ he adds, ‘‘ which escaped the notice of the Persians 
themselves, but did not escape ours.’”” The vanity of this statement is all the more 


conspicuous, as the statement itself is said to be utterly wrong. And the passage, 

modern as it is in every way, modern even in the use of the royal and editorial, or (as 

it should be called) contributorial, ‘“‘we,’’ has something in it which reminds one of 

Pepys. But between Herodotus and Pepys there is this difference: in the case of the 

former, the great interest of the rest of the work takes our attention off the egotism ; 

while, with the latter, it is only the egotism that keeps the rest of the work alive. 
¥x2 
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trash as he wrote, merely for the pleasure of writing. But there is 
another side to the picture. Like Lady Macbeth’s gentlewoman, we 
have “ known what we should not ;” and we assuredly owe to Pepys 
some amends, or at least indulgence, after so unceremoniously 
obtruding ourselves on his privacy. We are all so accustomed never 
to see each other but with a conventional, or, some might say, a 
hypocritical, covering, that, in its absence, our mortal eyes are as 
frail to judge of moral worth and its opposite as Paris’s in Ainone 
are of ‘divinity disrobed.” There have been at different times many 
eminent men whose private correspondence has been published; and 
of these, from Cicero to Chesterfield, and, we may add, to the first 
Napoleon, very few have been gainers by the disclosure. But Pepys’s 
case is yet harder. A letter is meant for at least one eye besides the 
writer’s; while we may be sure that much of what Pepys wrote 
would never have been shown even to his nearest relations—not to 
his sister Paulina, whose “badness”? was such that he received her 
“not as a sister, but as a servant;” nor to his poor father, to whom, 
not without compunction, he made over his old worn-out shoes; nor 
to his “dear wife,” who, in one of her fits of not unfounded jealousy, 
seemed to meditate taking vengeance on him with the fire-irons.' 
And here we may point out a last distinction between literary 
egotists and their egotistical brethren. From the former we can 
sometimes get at secrets, which we cannot obtain from the latter. 
No doubt the private thoughts and weaknesses of a living man may 
become known through an overheard soliloquy, through the wander- 
ings of delirium, or oftener through treacherous friends. But we 
should hardly, in any case, regard a man thus betrayed as an egotist. 
Our resentment and contempt would rest, not with him, but with 
the tale-bearers. Also, we should shrink from circulating what we 
heard in so irregular a manner, as from trafficking in stolen goods. 
But towards those who have passed away, and whose friends and 
contemporaries have passed away, we observe no such delicacy. 
Private letters, hitherto withheld, are produced unreservedly ; and, 
above all, in the instance before us, it is by breaking confidence with 
the dead, and by deciphering and publishing what was never meant 
to be deciphered or published, that we have brought to light one of 
the most amusing books in our language; nay, one of the very few 
books in our language which can with confidence be pronounced to 
be immortal. LioneL A. ToLLEMACHE. 


(1) “At last, about one o'clock, she come (sic) to my side of the bed, and drew my 
curtaine open, and, with the tongs red hot at the ends, made as though she did 
design to pinch me with them.” But in an hour or two they were “ talking together 
with much pleasure.” As to the grounds of her jealousy, we may mention a passage 
which we have heard quoted, though we doubt whether it occurs in the published 
editions of the Diary,—at least, in the one that we read. There was a certain Mrs. 
Knipp, whom Mrs. Pepys did not much fancy, but concerning whom her husband 
assured her that there was no just cause for alarm. ‘‘ Yea, and I would have sworn it 
to her, and at last she did believe me. Poor wretch!” 











THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF POSITIVISM. 


Ir is now some sixteen or seventeen years since I became acquainted 
with the “ Philosophie Positive,” the “ Discours sur ]’Ensemble du 
Positivisme,” and the “ Politique Positive” of Auguste Comte. I 
was led to study these works partly by the allusions to them in 
Mr. Mill’s “Logic,” partly by the recommendation of a distinguished 
theologian, and partly by the urgency of a valued friend, the late Pro- 
fessor Henfrey, who looked upon M. Comte’s bulky volumes as a 
mine of wisdom, and lent them to me that I might dig and be rich. 
After due perusal I found myself in a position to echo my friend’s 
words, though I may have laid more stress on the “ mine” than on 
the “ wisdom.” For I found the veins of ore few and far between, 
and the rock so apt to run to mud, that one incurred the risk of 
being intellectually smothered in the working. Still, as I was glad 
to acknowledge, I did come to a nugget here and there ; though not, 
so far as my experience went, in the discussions on the philosophy 
of the physical sciences, but in fhe chapters on speculative and 
practical sociology. In these there was indeed much to arouse the 
liveliest interest in one whose boat had broken away from the old 
moorings, and who had been content “to lay out an anchor by the 
stern” until daylight should break and the fog clear. Nothing 
could be more interesting to a student of biology than to see the 
study of the biological sciences laid down as an essential part of the 
prolegomena of a new view of social phenomena. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory to a worshipper of the severe truthfulness of science 
than the attempt to dispense with all beliefs save such as could brave 
the light, and seek, rather than fear, criticism; while, to a lover of 
courage and outspokenness, nothing could be more touching than 
the placid announcement on the title-page of the “ Discours sur 
l’Ensemble du Positivisme,” that its author proposed 


‘* Réorganiser, sans Dieu ni roi, 
Par le culte systématique de l’ Humanité,” 


the shattered frame of modern society. 

In those days I knew my “ Faust” pretty well, and, after reading 
this word of might, I was minded to chant the well-known stanzas 
of the “ Geisterchor ’— 


‘““Weh! Weh! 
Die schéne welt. 
Sie stiirzt, sie zerfallt 
Wir tragen 
Die Triammern ins Nichts hiniiber. 
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Machtiger 

Der Erdenséhne, 

Prachtiger, 

Baue sie wieder 

In deinem Busen baue sie auf.” 


Great, however, was my perplexity, not to say disappointment, as I 
followed the progress of this “mighty son of earth” in his work of 
reconstruction. Undoubtedly “ Dieu” disappeared, but the “ Nouveau 
Grand-Etre Supréme,” a gigantic fetich turned out bran-new by 
M. Comte’s own hands, reigned in his stead. ‘ Roi” also was not 
heard of, but in his place I found a minutely-defined sccial organisa- 
tion, which, if it ever came into practice, would exert a despotic 
authority such as no sultan has rivalled, and no puritan presbytery 
in its palmiest days could hope to excel. While as for the “ culte 
systématique de l’humanité,” I, in my blindness, could not distinguish 
it from sheer Popery, with M. Comte in the chair of St. Peter, and 
the names of most of the saints changed. To quote “ Faust” again, 
I found myself saying with Gretchen,— 


“ Ungerahr sagt das der Pfarrer auch 
Nur mit ein bischen andern Worten.” 


Rightly or wrongly, this was the impression which, all those 
years ago, the study of M. Comte’s works left on my mind, combined 
with the conviction, which I shall always be thankful to him for 
awakening in me, that the organisation of society upon a new and 
purely scientific basis is not only practicable, but is the only political 
object much worth fighting for. 

As I have said, that part of M. Comte’s writings which deals with 
the philosophy of physical science appeared to me to possess sin- 
gularly little value, and to show that he had but the most superficial 
and merely second-hand knowledge of most branches of what is usually 
understood by science. Ido not mean by this merely to say that 
Comte was behind our present knowledge, or that he was unacquainted 
with the details of the science of his own day. No one could justly 
make such defects cause of complaint in a philosophical writer of 
the past generation. What struck me was his want of apprehension 
of the great features of science; his strange mistakes as to the 
merits of his scientific contemporaries ; and his ludicrously erroneous 
notions about the part which some of the scientific doctrines cur- 
rent in his time were destined to play in the future. With these 
impressions in my mind, no one will be surprised if I acknowledge 
that, for these sixteen years, it has been a periodical source of 
irritation to me to find M. Comte put forward as a representative of 
scientific thought; and to observe that writers whose philosophy had 
its legitimate parent in Hume, or in themselves, were labelled 
“Comtists” or “ Positivists”” by public: writers, even in spite of 
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vehement protests to the contrary. It has cost Mr. Mill hard 
rubbings to get that label off; and I watch Mr. Spencer, as one 
regards a good man struggling with adversity, still engaged in 
eluding its adhesiveness, and ready to tear away skin and all rather 
than let it stick. My own turn might come next; and, therefore, 
when an eminent prelate the other day gave currency and authority 
to the popular confusion, I took an opportunity of incidentally 
revindicating Hume’s property in the so-called ‘“‘ New Philosophy,” 
and, at the same time, of repudiating Comtism on my own behalf. 

The few lines devoted to Comtism in my paper on the “ Physical 
Basis of Life” were, in intention, strictly limited to these two 
purposes; but they seem to have given more umbrage than I 
intended they should to the followers of M. Comte in this country, 
for some of whom, let me observe in passing, I entertained a most 
unfeigned respect. Mr. Congreve’s article in the April number of 
this Review gives expression to the displeasure which I have excited 
among the members of the Comtian body. And I congratulate 
myself upon having fallen into Mr. Congreve’s hands, rather than 
into those of some of his colleagues, whose abilities and vigour are 
so well known to me, that I am quite sure they would have chosen 
some other and less easily repelled method of attack. 

Mr. Congreve, in a peroration which seems especially intended to 
catch the attention of his readers, indignantly challenges me to 
admire M. Comte’s life, “to deny that it has a marked character of 
grandeur about it;’’ and he uses some very strong language because 
I show no sign of veneration for his idol. I confess I do not 
care to occupy myself with the denigration of a man who, on the 

(1) I am glad to observe that Mr. Congreve, in the criticism with which he has 
favoured me in the April number of this Review, does not venture to challenge the 
justice of the claim I make for Hume. He merely suggests that I have been wanting 
in candour in not mentioning Comte’s high opinion of Hume. After mature reflection 
I am unable to discern my fault. If I had suggested that Comte had borrowed from 
Hume without acknowledgment; or if, instead of trying to express my own sense of 
Hume’s merits with the modesty which becomes a writer who has no authority in matters 
of philosophy, I had affirmed that no one had properly appreciated him, Mr. Congreve’s 
remarks would apply; but as I did neither of these things, they appear to me to be 
irrelevant, if not unjustifiable. And even had it occurred to me to quote M. Comte’s 
expressions about Hume, I do not know that I should have cited them, inasmuch as, 
on his own showing, M. Comte occasionally speaks very decidedly touching writers of 
whose works he has not read a line. Thus, in Tome VI. of the ‘‘ Philosophie Positive,” p- 
619, M. Comte writes: “Le plus grand des métaphysiciens modernes, I’illustre Kant, a 
noblement mérité une éternelle admiration en tentant, le premier, d’échapper directe- 
ment a l’absolu philosophique par sa célébre conception de la double réalité, 4 la fois 
objective et subjective, qui indique un si juste sentiment de la saine philosophie.” 

But in the “ Préface Personnelle”’ in the same volume, p. 35, M. Comte tells us :— 
“ Je n’ai jamais lu, en aucune langue, ni Vico, nt Kant, ni Herder, ni Hegel, &c. ; je ne 


connais leurs divers ouvrages que d’aprés quelques relations indirectes et certains extraits 
fort insuffisants.” 


Who knows but that the “ &c.” may include Hume? And in that case what is the 
value of M. Comte’s praise of him? 
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whole, deserves to be spoken of with respect. Therefore, I shall 
enter into no statement of the reasons which lead me unhesitatingly 
to accept Mr. Congreve’s challenge, and to refuse to recognise any- 
thing which deserves the name of grandeur of character in M. Comte, 
unless it be his arrogance, which is undoubtedly sublime. All I 
have to observe is, that if Mr. Congreve is justified in saying that 
I speak with a tinge of contempt for his spiritual father, the reason 
for such colouring of my language is to be found in the fact, that 
when I wrote I had but just arisen from the perusal of a work with 
which he is doubtless well acquainted, M. Littré’s ““ Auguste Comte 
et la Philosophie Positive.” 

Though there are tolerably fixed standards of right and wrong, 
and even of generosity and meanness, it may be said that the beauty, 
or grandeur, of a life is more or less a matter of taste; and Mr. 
Congreve’s notions of literary excellence are so different from mine 
that, it may be, we should diverge as widely in our judgment of moral 
beauty or ugliness. Therefore, while retaining my own notions, I do 
not presume to quarrel with his. But when Mr. Congreve devotes a 
great deal of laboriously guarded insinuation to the endeavour to 
lead the public to believe that I have been guilty of the dishonesty of 
having criticised Comte without having read him, I must be per- 
mitted to remind him that he has neglected the well-known maxim 
of a diplomatic sage, “If you want to damage a man you should 
say what is probable as well as what is true.” 

And when Mr. Congreve speaks of my having an advantage 
over him in my introduction of “ Christianity” into the phrase 

that “M. Comte’s philosophy, in practice, might be described as 
Catholicism minus Christianity ;”’ intending thereby to suggest that I 
have, by so doing, desired to profit by an appeal to the odium theologi- 
cum, he is not only as offensive as he intends to be, but as unwise as 
I could wish him to be, inasmuch as he lays himself open to a very 
unpleasant retort. 

What if I were to suggest that Mr. Congreve had not read Comte’s 
works—and that the phrase “the context shows that the view of the 
writer ranges—however superficially—over the whole works. This 
is obvious from the mention of the Catholicism,’’ demonstrates that 
Mr. Congreve has no acquaintance with the “ Philosophie Positive ”? 
I think the suggestion would be very unjust and unmannerly, and I 
shall not make it. But the fact remains that this little epigram of 
mine, which has so greatly provoked Mr. Congreve, is neither more 
nor less than a condensed paraphrase of the following passage, which 


is to be found at page 344 of the fifth volume of the “ Philosophie 
Positive :”?— 





‘* La seule solution possible de ce grand probléme historique, qui n’a jamais 





(1) Now and always I quote the second edition, by Littré. 
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pu étre philosophiquement posé jusqu’ici, consiste 4 concevoir, en sens 
radicalement inverse des notions habituelles, que ce qui devait nécessairement 
périr ainsi, dans le catholicisme, c’ était la doctrine, et non Porganisation, qui n’a été 
passagérement ruinée que par suite de son inévitable adhérence élémentaire 
a la philosophie théologique, destinée 4 succomber graduellement sous 
Virrésistible émancipation de la raison humaine ; tandis qu'une telle constitution, 
convenablement reconstruite sur des bases intellectuelles a la fois plus étendues et plus 
stables, devra finalement présider a Vindispensable réorganisation spirituelle des 
sociétés modernes, sauf les différences essentielles spontanément correspondantes a 
Peatréme diversité des doctrines fondamentales ; a moins de supposer, ce qui serait 
certainement contradictoire 4 l’ensemble des lois de notre nature, que les 
immenses efforts de tant de grands hommes, secondés par la persévérante 
sollicitude des nations civilisées, dans la fondation séculaire de ce chef-d’ceuvre 
politique de la sagesse humaine, doivent étre enfin irrévocablement perdus 
pour lélite de VPhumanité sauf les résultats, capitaux mais provisoires, qui s’y 
rapportaient immédiatement. Cette explication générale, déja évidemment 
motivée par la suite des considérations propres a ce chapitre, sera de plus en 
plus confirmée par tout le reste de notre opération historique, dont elle constituera 
spontanément la principale conclusion politique.” 


Nothing can be clearer. Comte’s ideal, as stated by himself, is 
Catholic organisation without Catholic doctrine, or, in other words, 
Catholicism minus Christianity. Surely it is little better than an 
impertinence to ascribe to me base motives for stating a man’s own 
doctrines as nearly as may be in his own words! 

My readers would hardly be interested were I to follow Mr. 
Congreve any further, or I might point out that the fact of his 
not having heard me lecture.is hardly a safe ground for his specu- 
lations as to what I do not teach. Nor do I feel called upon to 
give any opinion as to M. Comte’s merits or demerits as regards 
sociology. Mr. Mill (whose competence to speak on these matters I 
suppose will not be questioned, even by Mr. Congreve) has dealt with 
M. Comte’s philosophy from this point of view, with a vigour and 
authority to which I cannot for a moment aspire, and with a severity, 
not unfrequently amounting to contempt, which I have not the wish, 
if I had the power, to surpass. I, as a mere student in these ques- 
tions, am content to abide by Mr. Mill’s judgment until some one 
shows cause for its reversal, and I decline to enter into a discussion 
which I have not provoked. 

The sole obligation which lies upon me is to justify so much as 
still remains without justification of what I have written respecting 
Positivism—namely, the opinion expressed in the following para- 
graph :— 

‘‘ Tn so far as my study of what specially characterises the Positive Philo- 
sophy has led me, I find therein little or nothing of any scientific value, and a 


great deal which is as thoroughly antagonistic to the very essence of science as 
anything in ultramontane Catholicism.” 


Here are two propositions : the first, that the “Philosophie Positive ” 
contains little or nothing of any scientific value; the second, that 
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Comtism is, in spirit, anti-scientific. I shall endeavour to bring 
forward ample evidence in support of both. 

I. No one who possesses even a superficial acquaintance with physical 
science can read Comte’s “ Lecons ” without becoming aware that he 
was at once singularly devoid of real knowledge on these subjects, 
and singularly unlucky. What is to be thought of the contemporary 
of Young and of Fresnel, who never misses an opportunity of casting 
contempt upon the hypothesis of an ether—the fundamental basis not 
only of the undulatory theory of light, but of so much else in modern 
physics—and whose contempt for the intellects of some of the 
strongest men of his generation was such that he puts forward the 
mere existence of night as a refutation of the undulatory theory ?* 
What a wonderful gauge of his own value as a scientific critic does 
he afford, by whom we are informed that phrenology is a great 
science, and psychology a chimera; that Gall was one of the great 
men of his age, and that Cuvier was “ brilliant but superficial”! * How 
unlucky must one consider the bold speculator who, just before the 
dawn of modern histology—which is simply the application of the 
microscope to anatomy—reproves what he calls “‘ the abuse of micro- 
scopic investigations,” and “the exaggerated credit” attached to 
them; who, when the morphological uniformity of the tissues of 
the great majority of plants and animals was on the eve of being 
demonstrated, treated with ridicule those who attempt to refer all 
tissues toa “ tissue générateur,” formed by “le chimérique et inintel- 
ligible assemblage d’une sorte de monades organiques, qui seraient dés 
lors les vrais éléments primordiaux de tout corps vivant ;” * and who 
finally tells us that all the objections against a linear arrangement of 
the species of living beings are in their essence foolish, and that the 
order of the animal series is “‘ necessarily linear,” * when the exact con- 
trary is one of the best-established and the most important truths of 
zoology. Appeal to mathematicians, astronomers, physicists,’ che- 
mists, biologists, about the “‘ Philosophie Positive,” and they all, 
with one consent, begin to make protestation that, whatever M. 
Comte’s other merits, he has shed no light upon the philosophy of 
their particular studies. 

To be just, however, it must be admitted that even M. Comte’s 
most ardent disciples are content to be judiciously silent about his 
knowledge or appreciation of the sciences themselves, and prefer to 
base their master’s claims to scientific authority upon his “ law of the 


(1) “ Philosophie Positive,” ii. p. 440. 

(2) “ Le brillant mais superficiel Cuvier.’’— Philosophie Positive, vi. p. 383. 

(3) ‘‘ Philosophie Positive,” iii. p. 369. (4) Ibid. p. 387. 

(5) Hear the late Dr. Whewell, who calls Comte “‘a shallow pretender,” so far as all 
the modern sciences, except astronomy, are concerned ; and tells us that “his pretensions 


to discoveries are, as Sir John Herschel has shown, absurdly fallacious.”’— Comte and 
Positivism,” Macmillan’s Magazine, March, 1866. 
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three states,” and his “classification of the sciences.’”’ But here, 
also, I must join issue with them as completely as others—notably 
Mr. Herbert Spencer—have done before me. A critical examination 
of what M. Comte has to say about the “law of the three states” 
brings out nothing but a series of more or less contradictory state- 
ments of an imperfectly apprehended truth ; and his “ classification 
of the sciences,” whether regarded historically or logically, is, in my 
judgment, absolutely worthless. 

Let us consider the “law of the three states” as it is put before 
us in the.opening of the first Legon of the “ Philosophie Positive ” :— 

‘En étudiant ainsi le développement total de l’intelligence humaine dans ses 
diverses sphéres d’activité, depuis son premier essor le plus simple jusqu’a 
nos jours, je crois avoir découvert une grande loi fondamentale, a laquelle il 
est assujetti par une nécessité invariable, et qui me semble pouvoir étre 
solidement établie, soit sur les preuves rationelles fournies par la connaissance 
de notre organisation, soit sur les vérifications historiques résultant dun 
examen attentif du passé. Cette loi consiste en ce que chacune de nos con- 
ceptions principales, chaque branche de nos connaissances, passe successivement 
par trois états théoriques différents; l’état théologique, ou fictif; l'état méta- 
physique, ou abstrait ; létat scientifique, ou positif. En d’autres termes, l’esprit 
humain, par sa nature, emploie successivement dans chacune de ses recherches 
trois méthodes de philosopher, dont le caractére est essentiellement différent et 
méme radicalement opposé ; d’abord la méthode théologique, ensuite la méthode 
métaphysique, et enfin la méthode positive. De 1a, trois sortes de philosophie, 
ou de systémes généraux de conceptions sur l’ensemble des phénoménes 
qui s’excluent mutuellement ; la premiére est le point de départ nécessaire 
de l'intelligence humaine; la troisiéme, son état fixe et définitif; la seconde 
est uniquement destinée a seryir de transition.” ' 

Nothing can be more precise than these statements, which may be 
put into the following propositions :— 

(a) The human intellect is subjected to the law by an invariable 
necessity, which is demonstrable, d priori, from the nature and con- 
stitution of the intellect; while, as a matter of historical fact, the 
human intellect has been subjected to the law. 

(b) Every branch of human knowledge passes through the three 
states, necessarily beginning with the first stage. 

(c) The three states mutually exclude one another, being essen- 
tially different, and even radically opposed. 

Two questions present themselves. Is M. Comte consistent with 
himself in making these assertions? And is he consistent with fact? 
I reply to both questions in the negative; and, as regards the first, 
I bring forward as my witness a remarkable passage which is to be 
found in the fourth volume of the “ Philosophie Positive” (p. 491), 
when M. Comte had had time to think out, a little more fully, the 
notions crudely stated in the first volume :— 


‘«« A proprement parler, la philosophie théologique, méme dans notre premiére 
enfance, individuelle ou sociale, n’a jamais pu ¢tre rigoureusement universelle, 





(1) “ Philosophie Positive,” i. pp. 8, 9. 
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c’est-a-dire que, pour les ordres quelconques de phénoménes, les faits les plus 
simples et les plus communes ont toujours été regardés comme essentiellement assujettis 
G des lois naturelles, au liew @étre attribués a Varbitraire volonté des agents sur- 
naturels. L’illustre Adam Smith a, par exemple, trés-heureusement remarqué 
dans ses essais philosophiques, qu’on ne trouvait, en aucun temps ni en aucun 
pays, un dieu pour la pesanteur. J/ en est ainsi, en général, méme a U égard des 
sujets les plus compliqués, envers tous les phénomeénes assez élémentaires et assez 
Samiliers pour que la parfaite invariabilité de leurs relations effectives ait toujours 
di frapper spontanément Vobservateur le moins préparé. Dans Vordre moral et 
social, qu’une vaine opposition voudrait aujourd’ hui systématiquement interdire 
a la philosophie positive, il y a eu nécessairement, en tout temps, la pensée des 
lois naturelles, relativement aux plus simples phénoménes de la vie journaliére, 
comme l’exige évidemment la conduite générale de notre existence réelle, indi- 
viduelle ou sociale, qui n’aurait pu jamais comporter aucune prévoyance quel- 
conque, si tous les phénoménes humains avaient été rigoureusement attribués a 
des agents surnaturels, puisque dés lors la priére aurait logiquement constitué la 
seuleressource imaginable pour influer sur le cours habituel des actions humaines. 
On doit méme remarquer, ad ce sujet, que cest, au contraire, Vébauche spontunée des 
premieres lois naturelles propres aux actes individuels ou sociaux qui, fictivement 
transportée a tous les phénoménes du monde extérieur, a dabord fourni, daprés nos 
explications précédentes, le vrai principe fondamental de la philosophie théologique. 
Ainsi, le germe élémentaire de la philosophie positive est certainement tout aussi 
primitif au fond que celui dela philosophic théologique elle-méme, quoi qwil wait pu 
se développer que beaucoup plus tard. Une telle notion importe extrémement a la 
parfaite rationalité de notre théorie sociologique, puisque la vie humaine ne 
pouvant jamais offrir aucune véritable création quelconque, mais toujours une 
simple évolution graduelle, l’essor final de l’esprit positif deviendrait scientifique- 
ment incompréhensible, si, dés lorigine, on n’en concevait, 4 tous égards, les 
premiers rudiments nécessaires. Depuis cette situation primitive, 4 mesure que 
nos observations se sont spontanément étendues et généralisées, cet essor, 
d’abord a peine appréciable, a constamment suivi, sans cesser longtemps d’étre 
subalterne, une progression trés lente, mais continue, la philosophie théologique 
restant toujours réservée pour les phénoménes, de moins en moins nombreux, 
dont les lois naturelles ne pouvaient encore étre aucunement connues.”’ 


Compare the propositions implicitly laid down here with those 
contained in the earlier volume. (a) As a matter of fact the human 
intellect has not been invariably subjected to.the law of the three 
states, and therefore the necessity of the law cannot be demonstrable 
d priori. (b) Much of our knowledge of all kinds has not passed 
through the three states, and more particularly, as M. Comte is 
careful to point out, not through the first. (c) The positive state has 
more or less co-existed with the theological from the dawn of human 
intelligence. And, by way of completing the series of contradic- 
tions, the assertion that the three states are “ essentially different and 
even radically opposed,” is met a little lower on the same page by 
the declaration that “the metaphysical state is at bottom nothing 
but a simple general modification of the first ;” while, in the fortieth 
Lecon, as also in the interesting early essay entitled, “ Considérations 
philosophiques sur les sciences et les savants (1825),” the three 
states are practically reduced to two. ‘‘ Le véritable esprit général 
de toute philosophie théologique ou métaphysique consiste 4 prendre 
pour principe, dans |’explication des phénoménes du monde extérieur, 
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notre sentiment immédiat des phénoménes humains; tandis que, au 
contraire, le philosophie positive est toujours caractérisée, non moins 
profondément, par la subordination nécessaire et rationnelle de la 
conception de l’homme a celle du monde.”! 

I leave M. Comte’s disciples to settle which of these contradictory 
statements expresses their master’s real meaning. All I beg leave 
to remark is, that men of science are not in the habit of paying much 
attention to “laws ” stated in this fashion. 

The second statement is undoubtedly far more’rational and con- 
sistent with fact than the first; but I cannot think it is a just 
or adequate account of the growth of intelligence either in the indi- 
vidual man or in the human species. Any one who will carefully 
watch the development of the intellect of a child will perceive 
that from the first its mind is mirroring nature in two different 
ways. On the one hand, it is merely drinking in sensations and 
building up associations, while it forms conceptions of things and 
their relations which are more thoroughly “ positive,” or devoid 
of entanglement into hypotheses of any kind, than they will ever be 
in after life. No child has recourse to imaginary personifications 
in order to account for the ordinary properties of objects which are not 
alive, or donot represent living things. It does not imagine that the 
taste of sugar is brought about by a god of sweetness, or that a spirit 
of jumping causes a ball to bound. Such phenomena, which form 
the basis of a very large part of its ideas, are taken as matters 
of course—as ultimate facts which suggest no difficulty and need no 
explanation. So far as all these common, though important, pheno- 
mena are concerned, the child’s mind isin what M. Comte would call 
the “ positive ” state. 

But side by side with this mental condition there rises another. 
The child becomes aware of itself as a source of action and a subject 
of passion and of thought. The acts which follow upon its own 
desires are among the most interesting and prominent of surrounding 
occurrences ; and these acts again plainly arise either out of affec- 
tions caused by surrounding things, or of other changes in itself. 
Among these surrounding things the most interesting and important 
are mother and father, brethren and nurses. The hypothesis that 
these wonderful creatures are of like nature to itself is speedily 
forced upon the child’s mind; and this primitive piece of anthro- 
pomorphism turns out to be a highly successful speculation, which 
finds its justification at every turn. No wonder, then, that it is 
extended to other similarly interesting objects which are not too 
unlike these—to the dog, the cat, and the canary, the doll, the 
toy, and the picture-book—that these are endowed with wills and 
affections, and with capacities for being “good” and “ naughty.” 

(1) “ Philosophie Positive,” t. iii. p. 188. 
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But surely it would be a mere perversion of language to call this a 
“ theological” state of mind, either in the proper sense of the word 
“theological,” or as contrasted with “scientific” or “ positive.” The 
child does not worship either father or mother, dog or doll. On the 
contrary, nothing is more curious than the absolute irreverence, if I 
may so say, of a kindly-treated young child; its tendency to believe 
in itself as the centre of the universe, and its disposition to exercise 
despotic tyranny over those who could crush it with a finger. 

Still less is there anything unscientific, or anti-scientific, in this 
infantile anthropomorphism. The child observes that many pheno- 
mena are the consequences of affections of itself; it soon has excellent 
reasons for the belief that many other phenomena are consequences 
of the affections of other beings, more or less like itself. And having 
thus good evidence for believing that many of the most interesting 
occurrences about it are explicable on the hypothesis that they are 
the work of intelligences like itself—having discovered a vera causa 
for many phenomena—why should the child limit the application of 
so fruitful an hypothesis? The dog has a sort of intelligence, so has 
the cat ; why should not the doll and the picture-book also have a 
share proportioned to their likeness to intelligent things ? 

The only limit which does arise is exactly that which, as a matter 
of science, should arise; that is to say, the anthropomorphic inter- 
pretation is applied only to those phenomena which in their general 
nature, or their apparent capriciousness, resemble those which the 
child observes to be caused by itself, or by beings like itself. All the 
rest are regarded as things which explain themselves, or are in- 
explicable. : 

It is only at a later stage of intellectual development that the 
intelligence of man awakes to the apparent conflict between the 
anthropomorphic, and what I may call the .physical,' aspect of 
nature, and either endeavours to extend the anthropomorphic view 
over the whole of nature—which is the tendency of theology; or 
to give the same exclusive predominance to the physical view—which 
is the tendency of science; or adopts a middle course, and taking 
from the anthropomorphic view its tendency to personify, and from 
the physical view its tendency to exclude volition and affection, ends 
in what M. Comte calls the “ metaphysical” state— metaphysics ” 
in M. Comte’s writings being a general term of abuse for anything 
he does not like. 

What is true of the individual is, mutatis mutandis, true of the 

(1) The word “ positive” is in every way objectionable. In one sense it suggests 
that mental quality which was undoubtedly largely developed in M. Comte, but can 
best be dispensed with in a philosopher; in another, it is unfortunate in its application 
to a system which starts with enormous negations; in its third, and specially philoso- 
phical sense, as implying a system of thought which assumes nothing beyond the con- 
tent of observed facts, it implies that which never did exist, and never will. 
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intellectual development of the species. It is absurd to say of men 
in a state of primitive savagery that all their conceptions are in a theo- 
logical state. Nine-tenths of them are eminently realistic, and as 
“ positive”” as ignorance and narrowness can make them. It no 
more occurs to a savage than it does toa child, to ask the why of the 
daily and ordinary occurrences which form the greater part of his 
mental life. But in regard to the more striking or out-of-the-way 
events, which force him to speculate, he is highly anthropomorphic ; 
and, as compared with a child, his anthropomorphism is compli- 
cated by the intense impression which the death of his own kind 
makes upon him, as indeed it well may. The warrior, full of 
ferocious energy, perhaps the despotic chief of his tribe, is suddenly 
struck down. A child may insult the man a moment before so awful; 
a fly rests undisturbed on the lips from which undisputed command 
issued. And yet the bodily aspect of the man seems hardly more 
altered than when he slept, and sleeping he seemed to himself to leave 
his body and wander through dreamland. What then if that 
something, which is the essence of the man, has really been 
made to wander by the violence done to it, and is unable, or has 
forgotten, to come back to its shell? Will it not retain somewhat 
of the powers it possessed during life? May it not help us if it be 
pleased, or (as seems to be by far the more general impression), 
hurt us if it be angered ? ‘Will it not be well to do towards it those 
things which would have soothed the man and put him in good 
humour during his life? It is impossible to study trustworthy 
accounts of savage thought without seeing that some such train of 
ideas as this is at the bottom of their speculative beliefs. 

There are savages without God in any proper sense of the word, 
but none without ghosts. And the Fetichism, Ancestor-worship, 
Hero-worship, and Demonology of primitive savages, are all, I 
believe, different manners of expression of their belief in ghosts, and 
of the anthropomorphic interpretation of out-of-the-way events, 
which is its concomitant. Witchcraft and sorcery are the practical 
expressions of these beliefs; and they stand in the same relation 
to religious worship as the simple anthropomorphism of children 
or savages does to theology. 

In the progress of the species from savagery to advanced civilisa- 
tion, anthropomorphism grows into theology, while physicism (if I 
may so call it) develops into science ; but the development of the 
two is contemporaneous, not successive. For each there long exists an 
assured province which is not invaded by the other, while between 
the two lies a debatable land—ruled by a sort of bastards, which 
owe their complexion to physicism and their substance to anthropo- 
morphism, and are M. Comte’s particular aversions—metaphysical 
entities, 
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But, as the ages lengthen, the borders of Physicism increase. 
The territories of the bastards are all annexed to science; and even 
Theology, in her purer forms, has ceased to be anthropomorphic, how- 
ever she may talk. Anthropomorphism has taken stand in its last 
fortress—man himself. But science closely invests the walls; and 
Philosophers gird themselves for battle upon the last and greatest 
of all speculative problems—Does human nature possess any free, 
volitional, or truly anthropomorphic element, or is it only the cun- 
ningest of all Nature’s clocks? Some, among whom I count myself, 
think that the battle will for ever remain a drawn one, and that, 
for all practical purposes, this result is as good as anthropomorphism 
winning the day. 

The classification of the sciences, which constitutes in the eyes of 
M. Comte’s adherents his second great claim to the dignity of a 
scientific philosopher, appears to me to be open to just the same 
objections as the law of the three states. It is inconsistent in itself, 
and it is inconsistent with fact. Let us consider the main points 
of this classification successively :— 


‘Tl faut distinguer par rapport a tous les ordres des phénoménes, deux genres 
de sciences naturelles ; les unes abstraites, générales, ont pour objet la découverte 
des lois qui régissent les diverses classes de phénoménes, en considérant tous les 
cas qu’on peut concevoir; les autres concrétes, particuliéres, descriptives, et 
qu’on désigne quelquefois sous le nom des sciences naturelles proprement,dites, 
consistent dans l’application de ces lois 4 l’histoire effective des différents étres 
existants.’”” 


- The “abstract ”’ sciences are subsequently said to be mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, physiology, and social physics—the 
titles of the two latter being subsequently changed to biology and 
sociology. M. Comte exemplifies the distinction between his abstract 
and his concrete sciences as follows :— 


‘* Qn pourra d’abord l’apercevoir trés-nettement en comparant, d’une part, la 
physiologie générale, et d’une autre part la zoologie et la botanique proprement 
dites. Ce sont évidemment, en effet, deux travaux d’un caractére fort distinct, 
que @’étudier, en général, les lois de la vie, ou de déterminer le mode d@’existence 
de chaque corps vivant, en particulier. Cette seconde étude, en outre, est nécessaire- 
ment fondée sur la premiere.” —(P. 57.) 


All the unreality and mere bookishness of M. Comte’s knowledge 
of physical science comes out in the passage I have italicised. 
“ The special study of living beings is based upon a general study 
of the laws of life!” As Mr. Congreve informs us that he has 
devoted himself to physiology, I speak under correction; but really 
what little I know about the matter-leads me to think that if 
M. Comte had possessed the slightest practical acquaintance with 
biological science, he would have turned his phraseology upside 


(1) “Philosophie Positive,” i. p. 56, 
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down, and have perceived that we can have no knowledge of the 
general laws of life, except that which is based upon the study ot 
particular living beings. 

The illustration is surely unluckily chosen; but the language in 
which these so-called abstract sciences are defined seems to me to be 
still more open to criticism. With what propriety can astronomy, or 
physics, or chemistry, or biology be said to occupy themselves with 
the consideration of ‘‘all conceivable cases” which fall within their 
respective provinces? Does the astronomer occupy himself with any 
other system of the universe than that which is visible to him? Does 
he speculate upon the possible movements of bodies which may attract 
one another in the inverse proportion of the cube of their distances, 
say? Does biology, whether “abstract” or “concrete,” occupy 
itself with any other form of life than those which exist or have 
existed? And if the abstract sciences embrace all conceivable 
cases of the operation of the laws with which they are concerned, 
would not they necessarily embrace the subjects of the concrete 
sciences, which, inasmuch as they exist, must needs be conceivable ? 
In fact, no such distinction as that which M. Comte draws is 
tenable. The first stage of his classification breaks by its own 
weight. 

But granting M. Comte his six abstract sciences, he proceeds 
to arrange them according to what he calls their natural order or 
hierarchy, their places in this hierarchy being determined by the 
degree of generality and simplicity of the conceptions with which 
they deal. Mathematics occupies the first, astronomy the second 
physics the third, chemistry the fourth, biology the fifth, and soci- 
ology the sixth and last place in the series. M. Comte’s arguments 
in favour of this classification are first— 

‘Sa conformité essentielle avec la co-ordination, en quelque sorte spontanée, 
qui se trouve en effet implicitement admise par les savants livrés 4 létude des 
diverse branches de la philosophie naturelle.”’ 

But I absolutely deny the existence of this conformity. If there 
is one thing clear about the progress of modern science, it is the 
tendency to reduce all scientific problems, except those which are 
purely mathematical, to questions of molecular physics—that is to 
say, to the attractions, repulsions, motions, and co-ordination of the 
ultimate particles of matter. Social phenomena are the result of 
the interaction of the components of society, or men, with one 
another and the surrounding universe. But, in the language of 
physical science, which, by the nature of the case, is materialistic, 
the actions of men, so far as they are recognisable by science, 
are the results of molecular changes in the matter of which they 
are composed ; and, in the long run, these must come into the hands of 
the physicist. A fortiori, the phenomena of biology and of chemistry 
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are, in their ultimate analysis, questions of molecular physics. Indeed, 
the fact is acknowledged by all chemists and biologists who look beyond 
their immediate occupations. And it is to be observed that the pheno- 
mena of biology are as directly and immediately connected with mole- 
cular physics as are those of chemistry. Molar physics, chemistry, 
and biology are not three successive steps in the ladder of know- 
ledge, as M. Comte would have us believe, but three branches 
springing from the common stem of molecular physics. 

As to astronomy, I am ata loss to understand how any one who 
will give a moment’s attention to the nature of the science can fail 
to see that it consists of two parts; first, of a descriptive part, which is 
as much entitled as descriptive zoology or botany is to the name of 
natural history ; and, secondly, of an explanation of the phenomena 
furnished by the laws of a force—gravitation—the study of which is 
as much a part of physics, as is that of heat or electricity. It would be 
just as reasonable to make the study of the heat of the sun a science 
preliminary to the rest of thermotics, as to place the study of the 
attraction of the bodies which compose the universe in general before 
that of the particular terrestrial bodies which alone we can experi- 
mentally know. Astronomy, in fact, owes its perfection to the 
circumstance that it is the only branch of natural history the 
phenomena of which are largely expressible by mathematical con- 
ceptions, an1 which can be, to a great extent, explained by the appli- 
cation of very simple physical laws. 

With regard to mathematics, it is to be observed, in the first place, 
that M. Comte mixes up under that head the pure relations of space 
and of quantity, which are properly included under the name, with 
rational mechanics and statics, which are mathematical developments 
of the most general conceptions of physics, namely, the notions of 
force and of motion. Relegating these to their proper place in 
physics, we have left pure mathematics, which can stand neither at 
the head nor at the tail of any hierarchy of the sciences, since, like 
logic, it is equally related to all; though the enormous practical 
difficulty of applying mathematics to the more complex phenomena 
of nature removes them, for the present, out of its sphere. 

On this subject of mathematics, again, M. Comte indulges in asser- 
tions which can only be accounted for by his total ignorance of phy- 
sical science practically. As for example :— 





** C’est donc par l'étude des mathématiques, et seulement par elle, que l’on peut 
se faire une idée juste et approfondie de ce que c’est qu’une science, C’est la 
uniquement qu’on doit chercher a connaitre avec précision la méthode générale 
que Vesprit humain emploie constamment dans toutes ses recherches positives, parce 
que nulle part ailleurs les questions ne sont résolues d’une mani¢re aussi com- 
plete et les déductions prolongées aussi loin avec une séyérité rigoureuse. C’est 
la également que notre entendement a donné les plus grandes preuves de sa 
force, parce que les idées qu’il y considére sont du plus haut degré d’abstraction 
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possible dans ordre positif. Toute éducution scientifique qui ne commence point par 
une telle étude péche done nécessuirement par sa base.” 


That is to say, the only study which can confer “a just and 
comprehensive idea of what is meant by science,” and, at the same 
time, furnish an exact conception of the general method of scientific 
investigation, is that which knows nothing of observation, nothing 
of experiment, nothing of induction, nothing of causation! And 
education, the whole secret of which consists in proceeding from the 
easy to the difficult, the concrete to the abstract, ought to be turned 
the other way, and pass from the abstract to the concrete. 

M. Comte puts a second argument in favour of his hierarchy of 
the sciences thus :— 


‘“‘Un second caractére trés-essentiel de notre classification, c’est d’étre 
nécessairement conforme 4 ordre effectif du développement de la philosophie 
naturelle. C’est ce que vérifie tout ce qu’on sait de histoire des sciences.” * 

But Mr. Spencer has so thoroughly and completely demonstrated 
the absence of any correspondence between the historical development 
of the sciences, and their position in the Comtean hierarchy, in his 
essay on the “Genesis of Science,” that I shall not waste time in 
repeating his refutation. 


A third proposition in support of ‘the Comtean classification of the 
sciences stands as follows :— 


‘En troisiéme lieu cette classification présente la propriété trés remarquable de 
marquer exactement la perfection relative des différentes sciences, laquelle 
consiste essentiellement dans le degré de précision des connaissances et dans 
leur co-ordination plus ou moins intime.” * 


I am quite unable to understand the distinction which M. Comte en- 
deavours to draw in this passage in spite of his amplifications further 
on. Every science must consist of precise knowledge, and that know- 
ledge must be co-ordinated into general proportions, or it is not 
science. When M. Comte, in exemplification of the statement I 
have cited, says that “les phénoménes organiques ne comportent 
qu’une étude a la fois moins exacte et moins systématique que les 
phénoménes des corps bruts,” I am at a loss to comprehend what 
he means. If I affirm that ‘when a motor nerve is irritated the 
muscle connected with it becomes simultaneously shorter and thicker, 
without changing its volume,” it appears to me that the statement 
is as precise or exact (and not merely as true) as that of the physicist 
who should say, ‘‘that when a piece of iron is heated it becomes 
simultaneously longer and thicker and increases in volume;” nor can 
I discover any difference in point of precision between the statement 
of the morphological law that “animals which suckle their young have 
two occipital condyles,” and the enunciation of the physical law that 
“water subjected to electrolysis is replaced by an equal weight of 

(1). “ Philosophie Positive,” i. p. 99. ~ Tbid., i. p. 77. (3) Ibid., i. p. 78. 
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the gases, oxygen and hydrogen.” As for anatomical or physio- 
logical investigation being less “systematic” than that of the 
physicist or chemist, the assertion is simply unaccountable. The 
methods of physical science are everywhere the same in principle, 
and the physiological investigator who was not “systematic ”’ would, 
on the whole, break down rather sooner than the inquirer into 
simpler subjects. 

Thus M. Comte’s classification of the sciences, under all its aspects, 
appears to me to be a complete failure. It is impossible, in an article 
which is already too long, to inquire how it may be replaced by a 
better, and it is the less necessary to do so, as a second edition of Mr. 
Spencer’s remarkable essay on this subject has just been published. 
After wading through pages of the long-winded confusion and second- 
hand information of the “Philosophie Positive,” at the risk of a 
crise cérébrale—it is as good as a shower-bath to turn to the “ Classi- 
fication of the Sciences,” and refresh oneself with Mr. Spencer’s 
profound thought, precise knowledge, and clear language. 

II. The second proposition to which I have committed myself in 
the paper to which I have been obliged to refer so often is, that the 
“Positive Philosophy” contains “a great deal which is as thoroughly 
antagonistic to the very essence of science as is anything in ultra- 
montane Catholicism.” 

What I refer to in these words is, on the one hand, the arrogant 
dogmatism and narrowness which so often mark M. Comte’s dis- 
cussion of doctrines which he does not like, and reduce his expres- 
sions of opinion to mere passionate puerilities ; as, for example, when 
he is arguing against the assumption of an ether, or when he is 
talking (I cannot call it arguing) against psychology, or political 
economy. On the other hand, I allude to the spirit of meddling 
systematisation and regulation which animates even the “ Philo- 
sophie Positive,” and breaks out, in the latter volumes of that 
work, into no uncertain foreshadowing of the anti-scientific monstro- 
sities of Comte’s later writings. 

Those who try to draw a line of demarcation between the spirit of 
the “Philosophie Positive” and that of the “ Politique” and its suc- 
cessors (if I may express an opinion from fragmentary knowledge of 
these last), must have overlooked, or forgotten, what Comte himself 
labours to show, and indeed succeeds in proving, in the “ Appendice 
Générale ” of the “ Politique Positive.” ‘‘ Dés mon début,” he writes, 
“‘je tentai de fonder le nouveau pouvoir spirituel que j’institue 
aujourd’hui.” “Ma politique, loin d’étre aucunement opposée 4 ma 
philosophie, en constitue tellement la suite naturelle, que celle-ci 
fut directement instituée pour servir de base a celle-la, comme le 
prouve cet appendice.”? 


(1) 1. ¢., Préface Spéciale, pp. i., ii. 
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This is quite true. In the remarkable essay entitled “ Considéra- 
tions sur le pouvoir spirituel,” published in March, 1826, Comte 
advocates the establishment of a “modern spiritual power,” which 
he anticipates may exercise even a greater influence over temporal 
affairs than did the Catholic clergy, at the height of their vigour 
and independence in the twelfth century. This spiritual power is, 
in fact, to govern opinion, and to have the supreme control over 
education, in each nation of the West; and the spiritual powers of 
the several European peoples are to be associated together and 
placed under a common direction or “ souveraineté spirituelle.” 

A system of “Catholicism minus Christianity ” was therefore com- 
pletely organised in Comte’s mind four years before the first volume 
of the “ Philosophie Positive ” was written ; and naturally the papal 
spirit shows itself in that work, not only in the ways I have already 


mentioned, but, notably, in the attack on liberty of conscience which 
breaks out in the fourth volume :— 


‘*Tl n’y a point de liberté de conscience en astronomie, en physique, en chimie, 
en physiologie méme, en ce sens que chacun trouverait absurde de ne pas croire 
de confiance aux principes établis dans les sciences par les hommes compétents.” 


‘Nothing in ultramontane Catholicism” can, in my judgment, be 
more completely sacerdotal, more entirely anti-scientific, than this 
dictum. All the great steps in the advancement of science have been 
made by just those men who have not hesitated to doubt the 
“principles established in the sciences by competent persons ;”’ 
and the great teaching of science—the great use of it as an instru- 
ment of mental discipline—is its constant inculcation of the maxim, 
that the sole ground on which any statement has a right to be 
believed is the impossibility of refuting it. 

Thus, without travelling beyond the limits of the “ Philosophie 
Positive,” we find its author contemplating the establishment of a 
system of society, in which an organised spiritual power shall over- 
ride and direct the temporal power, as completely as the Hildebrands 
and Gregorys tried to govern Europe in the middle ages; and 
repudiating the exercise of liberty of conscience against the “ hommes 
compétents,” of whom, by the assumption, the new priesthood would 
be composed. Was Mr. Congreve as forgetful of this as he seems to 
have been of some other parts of the “‘ Philosophie Positive,” when he 
wrote, that “in any limited, careful use of the term, no candid man 
could say that the Positive Philosophy contained a great deal as 
thoroughly antagonistic to [the very essence of'] science as 
Catholicism ” ? 


(1) Mr. Congreve leaves out these important words, which show that I refer to the 
spirit, and not to the details of science. I should not like to say that ‘no candid man” 
could have thus conveniently mutilated my words, because I know that very candid 
men occasionally do very odd things. 
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M. Comte, it will have been observed, desires to retain the whole of 
Catholic organisation ; and the logical practical result of this part of 
his doctrine would be the establishment of something corresponding 
with that eminently Catholic, but admittedly anti-scientific, insti- 
tution—the Holy Office. 


I hope I have said enough to show that I wrote the few lines I 
devoted to M. Comte and his philosophy, neither unguardedly, nor 
ignorantly, still less maliciously. I shall be sorry if what I have now 
added, in my own justification, should lead any to suppose that I think 
M. Comte’s works worthless; or that I do not heartily respect and 
sympathise with those who have been impelled by him to think deeply 
upon social problems, and to strive nobly for social regeneration. It 
is the virtue of that impulse, I believe, which will save the name 
and fame of Auguste Comte from oblivion. As for his philosophy, I 
part with it by quoting his own words, reported to me by a quondam 
Comtist, now an eminent member of the Institute of France, M. 
Charles Robin :— 

‘* La Philosophie est une tentative incessant de l’esprit humain pour arriver 
au repos; mais elle se trouve incessamment aussi dérangée par les progrés 
continus de la science. De la vient pour le philosophe l’obligation de refaire 
chaque soir le synthése de ses conceptions ; et un jour yiendra ot homme 
raisonnable ne fera plus d’autre priére du soir.”’ 


T. H. Huxtey. 
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Tuis article is written, as it seems to me, under two great disadvan- 
tages. In the first place, it bears the author’s name. Consequently, I 
must criticise some of my own personal friends openly, or say nothing 
about them. I must also criticise many men whom I do not even 
know by sight, of many of whom, indeed, I know absolutely nothing 
but the pictures I have looked at. It is very difficult—is it even 
possible ?—to write publicly with the same freedom of the man you 
know on friendly terms as of the man you don’t know. There must 
be a difference in your tone, and tone, when other things are equal, 
measures difference of opinion. My reader may say, “Only tell 
me who your friends are, and let me strike the balance.” But even 
critics have their modesty. I fear I am too shy to accede to my 
humorous reader’s request, and must get over my first difficulty as 
well as I can. Of two thorns in the flesh choose the least. 

That, however, is not all. I am no painter, neither do I draw; 
and Mr. Hamerton, in his magnum opus on etching in particular, and 
the philosophy of art in general, lays it down, if I remember right, 
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as a rule, that no man should presume to criticise an art before he 
has learnt it. Now, as I happen to be one of Mr. Hamerton’s most 
humble admirers (that is to say, of his books), this canon hits me 
particularly hard, and rises up before me whenever an opinion pre- 
sumes to sprout in my mind respecting anything I happen to be 
looking at. Still, as in spite of the reverence I naturally feel for 
my tailor, and my total incapacity to make a pair of trousers, I 
presume to know what trousers I like best; and inasmuch as, not- 
withstanding the ill-disguised scorn of my cook, I decide on the 
pudding when it comes to table, I conclude, though not without a 
profound bow to Mr. Hamerton, that in the same way, but only so 
far, I may say aloud that I like a picture, or that I don’t. And that 
is what I am going todo. At the same time, this I may say with a 
clear conscience, there is not a man in the Academy of whom I could 
write with personal malice if I would; and if, instead of picking my 
steps and mincing my words, I lay hold of the very first impression 
that suggests itself to my mind on standing before a picture, any 
artist who does me the honour to stand by me on my random round 
may be sure that he hears an honest impression, whatever it may 
be worth; and as honest impressions are not to be had for the 
asking—that is to say, impressions equally free from favour and 
spite—lI beg him to accept them as the best return which I at least 
am able to make him for his trouble. 

One word more. There are in the Academy thirteen hundred odd 
pictures. Fewer works have supplied materials for many big volumes 
of criticism, and many years’ study. It would not be just to look to 
a few pages for more than a first impression. But we know from 
Talleyrand that there is a peculiar virtue attaching to “first impres- 
sions,” and throughout this article I take that with me as my 
talisman. Of course some pictures I have looked at more than 
others. 

To begin with the beginning, if I were asked, “ Is there a picture 
which, according to your own feeling, rises above the general run 
of the pictures exhibited this year, and what is that picture?” I should 
answer with conviction that there is one picture which appears to 
me to tower above all the others, quite beyond their reach. It is not 
that very fine “sample,” so many yards long, of “ Waters bidding 
Farewell to the Land ;” nor the “ Return of the Dove ” (how she ever 
got home I can’t conceive); nor the “ Price of Victory,’’ that true- 
blue Briton’s conception of our Wellington’s tears; nor the “ Burn- 
ing of Magdala ;” nor “ King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,” that 
singularly dark conception ; nor “ Altisidora pretending love for Don 
Quixote” (which she might have felt without the pretence) ; it is 
not Hero lighting that patient Leander across the Hellespont (and 
who must, I think, be lighting the Royal Academy too for the 
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benefit of the other pictures in the solitary hours of the night) ; it is 
not that battle of Armageddon, equally fanciful, between the swans 
and eagles. It is not, even though I say it with a qualm, that too 
lovely picture of Helios and Rhodos, which seems at last to prophesy 
a rising, not a setting, sun to the painter. 

These pictures have their merits. The picture I mean is only 
the portrait of a little girl in an ungraceful attitude, sitting upon 
a green vase with a red camelia in her lap, painted with brutal 
sincerity by Mr. Millais—the portrait of Miss Nina Lehmann. If 
anybody thinks I am under the influence of Mr. Millais’s name 
and fame, they will, I fancy, discover their mistake if they read 
on a little further. His “ Vanessa,” for instance, is a piece of harle- 
quinade in colouring, which, if eyes could be boxed, would be 
equivalent to a sound box on the spectator’s eyes; nor is the 
insolence of the painting redeemed by truth to the subject. Mr. 
Millais has painted, not Vanessa faithful unto death, but a hard, 
brazen, arrogant, and unimpassioned wench. There is among the 
water colours a small drawing also by Mr. Millais, called “ A Dream 
at Dawn.” This is exquisite, both in harmony of colour and 
purity of taste; but “ Hopelessness at Dusk” would be a better 
title for it than “ Dream at Dawn.” A still worse misconception of 
expression seems to be the “Gambler’s Wife.” No man, I imagine, 
who had given a serious study to the physiognomy of the passions 
could suppose that the face of that woman is the face of a wife 
looking with forlorn despair upon the gambler’s scattered cards. 
It is true there might be sorrow in the attitude of the head, and 
in the muddy complexion, but there is even a sort of twilight 
amusement in the slightly upturned corners of her mouth 
faint—but there, if you look attentively. The truth seems to be that 
whenever it comes to a matter of muscular expression, Mr. Millais is 
all abroad. His power lies rather in the absence of ideas, except 
what he may have before him, to disturb his poignant vision as a 
painter, and, I wish to repeat the expression, his brutal sincerity. 

But as this expression is the key-note of my article, and as I wish 
to leave no possibility of misconception between me and my reader, 
let me expand its meaning. I do not intend by brutal sincerity, 
partiality for the ugly, or a preference for the ungainly. Mr. Millais 
prefers beauty, and paints it. No one, I apprehend, would say, 
looking at the portrait in question, that the child who forms the 
subject of it is anything but a pretty child. Yet, despite the child’s 
beauty, her lovely hair and complexion, the delicate and almost 
perilous harmony of the whole picture, so adventurous are the com- 
binations of colour in their delicacy, a uniform delicacy relieved only 
by one blood-red camelia on her lap, gathering up the impression of 
the whole into one central knot, as with an electric spark ;—despite 
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ull these elements of beauty skilfully combined, there is in the por- 
trait a sincerity which can only be expressed adequately by one word, 
and that is, brutal. 

There the child sits, one leg dangling from a green garden vase, 
the glaze of which Mr. Millais throws in with unaffected ease, as 
belonging to his picture, not absorbing it ; the other leg in childish 
fashion rests, the point of the foot half-bent upon the floor, at 
right angles to the first, while, as happens to children, the heel 
of the silk shoe has left its foot to rest partially upon the ground. 
All the accessories are triumphs of workmanship down to the silk 
stockings, but their individuality does not obtrude itself. What 
culminates is the child itself, with her dogged and careless, but 
living repose ; not a muscle on the move; no society smirk, no effort 
at prettiness, no manner, nothing but living life, and that blunt, 
undivided, undisturbed look of children, reminding one, as the look 
of children so often does, of the animals mentioned by travellers 
in the islands where man is unknown, and who gaze on the first 
comer with motionless, unconscious stolidity. Let any one walk round 
and round the portraits, and every time he comes back to that child, 
let him ask himself of them all, which is the diving thing? I dwell 
upon this, because, if there is one particular in English art and 
portraiture which always strikes me painfully, it is its insincerity. 
What is it which seems to divide modern, especially British art, from 
artistic sincerity, as with a bar of iron? Have British artists less 
courage than the old painters? Are they victims of a medley 
of systems and of requirements? Are they unable to conceive 
one idea at a time, and to stick to it? Or, when the passions are 
to be portrayed, are they wanting in the study and reflection 
necessary to combine them into unity, and therefore sincerity ? I do 
not hold up Mr. Millais as a pattern in this latter respect. On the 
contrary. But even one example of that sincerity and poignant 
vision which belongs to the great painters of past centuries lifts a 
modern painter into the region of true art. For, be it observed, 
realism is one thing—yealisation quite another ; photography is not 
sincerity, ungainliness not truth. On the other hand, prettiness is 
not artistic beauty, nor are elegancies of attitude artistic grace. The 
portrait of a repulsive face may have the highest artistic beauty as a 
work of art, and rivet the spectator by its reality ; and the picture then 
will owe its merits neither to being a facsimile nor to having its dis- 
agreeable elements softened and sublimised away. You look almost 
in vain for sincerity in modern painting, and find only different 
degrees of approximation to it. 

It cannot be insisted too emphatically that art is not art which 
does not live; that a facsimile may be dead; that sincerity is the 
first element of artistic life; and that the highest sincerity is the 
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highest truth, and therefore the highest art, of which any artist 
is capable, each in his own walk. Now, what seems the sin 
of sins in English art is its exquisite and almost inconceivable 
insincerity. 1 am far indeed from advocating brutality as a sub- 
stitute for sincerity; but this I do say, that if sincerity is that 
without which art is dead, and if it could only be purchased at the 
expense of a certain brutality, I would submit to the lesser evil to 
avoid the greater—namely, that of having no art at all. English 
artists seem to be for ever asking themselves—Will this please my 
clients or the public ? or, is this good in the same way as some other 
picture is good ? or, is this pretty, or is it elegant ; is it sober, is it 
brilliant, is it idealistic? Not—Is this true; is this intensely true; 
is it the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; is it the 
most intense realisation I can give of the truth? The result is, that 
their pictures are indeed all that: they do “ please ” (many people) ; 
they are “very good,” as some pictures are good—they may be 
pretty, or elegant, or sober, or brilliant, or ingenious, or learned, 
or scientific, or realistic, or idealistic ; but they want the vital spark 
of life—that of being what they are for its own sake only, their own 
truth. 

It is the intrinsic truth of the portrait I have been praising, the 
devil-may-carishness of the painter, and his poignant realisation of his 
own idea, which raises it, as it appears to me, to the dignity of a really 
great work of art, although but a simple portrait. For, here again, 
let me guard against misconception, and set aside the vulgar idea 
that a great work of art requires a great subject. Raffaelle is 
Raffaelle still in a simple head. A dauber will be a dauber in a 
“Day of Judgment.” An eagle is an eagle if he but peck his own 
wing, and a sparrow a sparrow though he fly across St. Paul’s. And 
be it observed also, if I praise Mr. Millais, I praise him as a painter 
only, not asa poet. His subjects, so far as I can remember them, have 
generally seemed to me, in the last degree, poverty-stricken as con- 
ceptions. Leta painter be a poet—if he can. His first duty, the 
duty of existence, is to bea painter. For every art is a law unto itself, 
and although no painting can rise to art without involving some 
poetry, fragmentary or otherwise, still poetry is neither synonymous 
nor co-extensive with the painter’s power, any more than the faculty of 
sight implies the power of drawing. And the painter who forsakes the 
path where alone his talisman lies, for the sake of walking elsewhere, 
sacrifices his prospects of fame. It is not for me to counsel Mr. 
Millais. My right in that direction extends no further than the 
traditional liberty of the cat, who is permitted to look at a king, and 
have its own opinion, in petto. In petto, 1 certainly do think, that if 
Mr. Millais would gallantly give up subjects for ever, and throw 
himself with all his intensity into portrait-painting, he would one 
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day, if spared, leave a gallery worthy of a place among the greatest 
painters. 

Much is said about portraits, and a great deal of obloquy heaped 
upon them—as it seems to me—not very justly. Are they not, so far 
as humanity is concerned, the alphabet of the materials out of which 
the painter’s art is togrow? To be sure, the regulation portrait of the 
present day is no great school of expression—both the painter and 
painted being afraid, apparently, of anything “out of the common 
way.” Still there have been portraits in the history of painting 
which would have sufficed to immortalise their painters. And when 
a portrait is characteristic, and true, and, in short, a work of art, 
surely it has as good a claim to enter into a human gallery as any 
other picture whatever. But, then, to deserve a place as a work of 
art, it ought to be a work of art, and, to be a work of art, it ought 
to be true, and to aim, above all things, not at social flattery, but at 
the highest, unadorned, artistic truth. Short of this, no portrait has 
any right to show its face in any place on the portals of which arr 
is inscribed. If art is not its own religion, it is worse than art—it is 
imposture. How dare any picture call itself art which is painted to 
satisfy the family requirements of prettiness! Its place is on the 
family wall, not in the National Academy. 

If we turn from Mr. Millais’ “Nina” to the portrait of Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy by the President of the Academy, what a gulf! 
I hardly know how to express my exact thought. I shall be 
accused of exaggeration, of conceit, of vanity, of ill-breeding, or 
perhaps of pique. Pique is from the conditions of the case impos- 
sible. As to ill-breeding—so beit. Mr. Hardy’s picture then appears 
to me beneath contempt, as anything pretending to be a work of art. 
And who should set the example of art to the disciples of the Academy, 
if not the President ? How has the President of the Royal Academy 
painted Mr. Hardy? Has he painted, what a sincere painter, jealous 
of his art, would have delighted to paint—that typical face in its 
typical place in Parliament—that brown, bovine, obstinate, scornful, 
high-principled, honest face—that clean cut, fiercely compressed, 
almost protruding lip,—and, when the man stands up, that high, and 
dogged, and fluent assurance, never untempered by the disturbing 
emotion, that, after all, the men opposite are like himself, English 
gentlemen, “in the same boat,” or to be treated so? The President 
of the Academy (heaven save the mark!) has painted—what? A 
pretty young man, dirty pink and chalk, with his right arm, half 
and half akimbo, resting on a stick, and his left thumb nervously 
inserted into his waistcoat pocket, as if to reassure himself, in his 
uncomfortable Sunday clothes. To paint a young man, as a young 
man, in the pride of his youth, and show what is in him, and time 
will mature, that is art. But to turn a typical statesman into less 
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than a park fribble—this, on the part of the President of the Royal 
Academy, deserves, what none apparently of the anonymous journalists 
have the courage (or the ill-breeding) to give—scorn, proportioned to 
the rank of the performer. Not that I blame my brother critics for 
want of perception. I am the first to acknowledge their acuteness, 
and the benefit to be derived from their hints. I can only suppose— 
as, indeed, I really do believe—that they are hampered by their 
anonymity. And if anybody says, as scores of people will, in some 
shape or other, say, “Sir, do you know what you are saying ?—do you 
know whom you are attacking ?—have you no manners ?—don’t 
you know your place?” I answer simply, ‘ Yes, I know my place 
quite well, and—I have the courage of my opinions.” I might say 
more, that there are two sides of the question,—the side of the 
President and his friends, and the side of the poor artist, struggling 
painfully towards success, to whom the President ought to be a 
beacon in the night, and a harbour of refuge, not an ignis fatuus and 
stumbling-block. And I challenge those who really agree with me 
to fight the battle of art against the painters, be they who they 
may, who, from whatever cause, whether natural deficiency, pressure 
of circumstance, or courtier-like instincts of prettiness, sacrifice 
truth to convention, and instead of raising the public to the level of 
excellence, take advantage of early achievements to sink the level 
of their art to “lollipop” comprehension,—herein adding blunder 
to treason. A man who has the character to be a typical statesman 
must necessarily feel it a greater compliment to be painted as he is, 
‘than as he is not. Mr. Millais has painted Mr. Fowler, the engineer, 
and stamped engineer on every inch of the picture, which was the 
truest compliment he could pay to a man eminent in his own pro- 
fession. 

How is it possible that art can grow and expand, when the very 
first letters in the alphabet of art—truth and falsehood—are wiped 
out with a sponge, and family flattery sits enthroned! I know it 
has been said that art only flourished in days when it was fostered 
by royal patrons (that is to say, speaking broadly, by patrons of 
some kind or another ; for in a question of this kind, whether patrons 
are of one kind or another, matters not, it is the temper of courtiership 
which is the bane of true art). If the history of art were traced 
back to its source, so far as we can trace it, it would rather be found 
that art has been great only in proportion as it has been a law 
unto itself; for either the patron—be he king, lords, commons, or 
public—is only a friend, and the artist is free, or he is lord and 
the artist a slave, and then farewell truth—farewell art. A young 
painter, however great his genius and his loyalty to his art, must 
pass through a stage of imperfect execution, immature thought, and, 
in most cases, at the same time, be exposed to all the temptations of 
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poverty. He must look to his ultimate livelihood, and when his 
thought is fermenting, and his defective execution disturbs his 
conscience by the suggestion of paradoxical theories to excuse the 
fatigue of human nature, how is it possible that he should not be de- 
moralised by the sight of the worship of prettiness and artistic flattery 
in high places ? 

Space will not allow me to criticise the remaining portraits at any 
length ; but many of them deserve both criticism and praise. Mr. 
Wells’ portrait of Mr. Beasley is manly and straightforward. “A 
Portrait,” by Mr. Armitage, in Room I., is simply hard and sodden. 
Further on, “ Mr. Magniac,”’ another portrait by Mr. Wells, is a con- 
scientious picture ; but it furnishes an instance of the too common 
attempt of modern portrait-painters to catch some fleeting ex- 
pression, which injures the repose of the picture, fatigues the 
spectator, and, generally speaking, achieves nothing beyond an air 
of straining and affectation. Action, in art, would seem to require 
the completion of the drama, otherwise the mind remains in suspense 
and discomfort, as if, at a play, the curtain should fall in the middle 
of a scene. In the portrait in question Mr. Magniac is looking 
attentively and pointedly, not at the spectator—for in that case the 
spectator completes the circle—but at something or other which is 
not in the picture. Hence the uncomfortable impression in an 
otherwise well-rendered countenance of looking, not at anything in 
particular, but only for the sake of looking. The “ Duchess of 
Cleveland”—a curious choice of colours—is in a still more fatiguing 
attitude, and seems to be saying, ‘‘ Look at this side of my face.” 
But the picture is honest and characteristic. I cannot say much for 
«Sidney, Alice, and Margaret,” beyond noticing a certain flavour 
of vulgarity about the picture, which it would not be easy to analyse. 
The children of Charles Godfray, Esq., by Mr. W. M. Hay, are life- 
like, but the picture too garish. In the late Master of Haileybury 
College, Mr. Richmond has evidently studied the bright-eyed oracle 
of the ladies of the neighbourhood. “ Fannie Mary,” daughter of 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomson, painted by Mr. Sant, is vigorous but 
commonplace. “ Mr. Bolekow,” by Mr. Knight, straightforward 
and manly; but why he should be putting on a dark glove to 
all eternity I cannot explain. Mr. Pittatore has perfectly caught 
Mr. Kinnaird’s likeness, but with a very soap-and-water, look- 
alive complexion. In Mrs. Gathorne Hardy’s picture, by Sir 
Francis Grant, I cheerfully admit great beauties; but then a 
typical lady is not a typical statesman. What is downright treason 
to art in one case may be modified truth in the other. A little 
further on, Mr. Dickenson’s picture of Mr. Green Price is charac- 
teristic, though somewhat dusky in colouring. Mr. Dowling’s por- 
trait of Prince Alfred is not even like the prince, but is, in fact, 
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if you look at it attentively, somebody else, and one would like to 
know how it came to be hung there at all. ‘ Miss Hilda Bunsen,” 
by Mr. Sant, and the “ Duchess of Athol,” by Mr. Buckner, are 
very good specimens of the two painters’ respective merits. Mr. 
Buckner’s execution is more brilliant, Mr. Sant’s more mellow, and 
if in the former there is the sparkle of frosted chalk, in the latter 
there is the ‘‘cream and cheese,” which, as ‘Gandy of Exeter” 
told Sir Joshua Reynolds, there ought to be in every good picture. 
On the whole, however, Miss Bunsen’s portrait is the more graceful, 
for she only seems curious to know who is approaching through the 
trees, whereas the Duchess of Athol clearly thinks her carriage has 
kept her waiting too long. 

Mr. Buckner’s manner is varied, and his experience as a por- 
traitist evidently grows. Mr. Bolton, for instance, is in quite another 
style, and not without warmth, grace, and natural movement. Mr. 
Graves’ portrait of Mrs. Best is winning, and deserves the praise 
of a certain mellowness both in colouring and expression. The 
attitude too is unstrained and unconventional. But it labours under 
the disadvantage of “tumbling” out of the picture. This is the 
case with all portraits taken sitting forward and full face, without 
foreground. The better the painting, the greater the discomfort of 
the spectator—unless it be the lady’s husband or her lover. A 
spirituel portrait is that of Mrs. Henry Schlesinger, by Mr. Lehmann, 
who has expressed amiability and wit without effort, and combined 
a certain “grace de salon” with repose, and great harmony of 
colouring. Mr. Charles Hallé’s picture of Mr. Broadwood is a 
portrait that would honour any young artist,—so perfectly true, 
unaffected, quiet, and free from all eccentricities, though a little 
more execution in the detail would not be amiss. Mr. Santley’s 
head, by the same painter, I like less. It is more flippant and less 
intense. There is a flavour about it of “gloriole.” Intensity, let 
me remind the young painter, is the last seal of greatness. And by 
intensity I do not mean exaggeration. For where exaggeration 
appears, or even throws its shadow before it, the spell is at an end, 
and the enchantment dissolved. 

Mr. Lawrence has painted the Master of Trinity with gravity and 
care. The result is highly characteristic, as all will think who know 
the original. But the complexion is so foreign to the actual face as in 
fact to give a totally artificial impression. Mr. Lawrence has evidently 
chosen it for warmth of colouring. But this, I venture to believe, is 
not permissible. A painter may no doubt choose his atmosphere, and 
may make that include time of day, light and shade, combination of 
position and of shadows, and even the prevailing tone and colour of 
the picture taken as a whole. But through all these the complexion 
of the subject ought to remain part of the face as much as the eyes 
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or nose. Take the two extremes to prove the theory, a black man 
and a white. You cannot paint the first white, the second black. 
So of the intermediate complexions. Mr. Lawrence has elaborately 
chosen a particular complexion, which is not the Master of Trinity’s 
complexion, indeed wholly alien to it, and not due to any general 
effect of light in the picture, but intended to be the natural colour 
of the face itself. I know what a diligent and conscientious student 
Mr. Lawrence is, and I apologise to him for the suggestion. He 
would himself probably be the first to teach that warmth of colouring 
does not mean change of colour, or, at all events, suggestion of 
another colour. A green tree, coldly painted or warmly painted, 
must remain in the effect a green tree still, And it is no more 
allowable to change one complexion for another, in order to obtain 
artificial warmth, than to make a green tree red. Mr. Legros’ 
“head” of Mr. Ionides is so rich in promise as to suggest the older 
masters, but it is open to a similar objection if criticised as a por- 
trait and not merely as a painting. 

An exceedingly fine and masculine portrait of Dr. John Simon, by 
Mr. Elmore, forms a curious foil, hard by, to Sir Francis Grant’s por- 
trait of General Gray, in which Sir Francis has carefully painted all 
the true characteristics of the man away. J due Giuseppe Bonomi, 
by M. Martin, is a refined and scholarly picture, whose only fault 
seems to be a little too much cloudiness. Very lovely is Mr. Good- 
all’s “ Lydia Melford,” but too frostily ambrosial. Very pretty too, 
and prettily conceived, his “ Little Puritan.” Quite in a different 
style, Mr. Holman Hunt’s portrait of an elderly lady (708) will repay 
minute study. Painted with rare vigour and passionate fidelity, 
there is, amid all its roughness, a pathetic tenderness in it free from 
sentimentalism. On the whole, however, and speaking with all 
deference, it seems to me to be marred by a general impression of 
facsimile, from which no effort will deliver the spectator. I am 
not to be told here that I blow hot and cold and run counter to my 
own theory, for I have already said, only too emphatically, that 
sincerity, or what I mean, speaking technically, by sincerity, is not a 
convertible term, in my opinion, with facsimile. To see the differ- 
ence, you need only study the two portraits by Mr. Millais and 
Mr. Hunt, namely, Nos. 127 and 708, and if they do not illustrate 
the difference I intend, no words will avail. A small likeness (821) 
of Mr. Gladstone, nicely combed and brushed, by Mr. Lucy, appears 
to me almost atrocious, 

My space is consumed. In my next article I propose to consider 
the subjects and landscapes; and, in the meantime I apologise sin- 


cerely for having necessarily passed over many portraits deserving 
of attention. 


BERNARD CRACROFT. 
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THORNTON ON LABOUR AND ITS CLAIMS. 
Parr IT. 





In a former article it has been seen how Mr. Thornton, in the first 
chapter of his First Book, disproved, on grounds of pure political 
economy, the supposed natural law by which, in the opinion of 
many, the price of labour is as strictly determined as the motion 
of the earth, and determined in a manner unalterable by the will 
or effort of either party to the transaction. But whatever in the 
affairs of mankind is not peremptorily decided for them by natural 
laws, falls under the jurisdiction of the moral law. Since there 
is a certain range, wider than has been generally believed, within 
which the price of labour is decided by a conflict of wills between 
employers and labourers, it is necessary, as in every other case of 
human voluntary action, to ascertain the moral principles by which 
this conflict ought to be regulated. The terms of the bargain not 
being a matter of necessity, but, within certain limits, of choice, it 
has to be considered how far either side can rightfully press its 
claims, and take advantage of its opportunities. Or, to express the 
same ideas in other phraseology, it has to be decided whether there 
are any rights, of labour on the one hand, or of capital on the other, 
which would be violated if the opposite party pushed its pretensions 
‘to the extreme limits of economic possibility. 

To this Mr. Thornton answers,—None. As a matter of mere 
right, both the employer and the labourer, while they abstain from 
force or fraud, are entitled to all that they can get, and to nothing 
more than what they can get. The terms of their contract, pro- 
vided it is voluntary on both sides, are the sole rule of justice between 
them. No one being under any obligation of justice to employ 
labour at all, still less is any one bound in justice to pay for it any 
given price. 

‘Except under the terms of some mutual agreement, the employer is not 
bound to give anything. Before joining in the agreement he was under no 
obligation to furnish the labourer with occupation. Either he might not have 
required his or any one else’s services, or he might have preferred to employ 
some oneelse. But if he was not bound to furnish employment at all, @ fortiori 
he was not bound to furnish it on any particular terms. If, therefore, he did 
consent to furnish it, he had a right to dictate his own terms; and whate, er 
else those terms might be, however harsh, illiberal, exorbitant, or what you 
will, they could not, at any rate or by any possibility, be unjust. For they 
could only be unjust in so far as they deviated from some particular terms 
which justice might have exacted. But, as we have seen, there were no such 
terms, and it is manifestly absurd to condemn a thing merely because its limits 
do not coincide with those of an abstraction incapable of being realised or 
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defined, incapable, that is to say, of haying any limits at all.” (Thornton, 
p. 111.) 


The counter-theory, on which the labourer’s side of the question 
is usually argued, “that every man who has not by crime forfeited 
the right, and who has no other means of living, has a right to live 
by labour,” Mr. Thornton entirely rejects. 

‘*‘ Although” (he says) ‘‘ these pages have little other object than that of 
determining how the labouring classes may most easily and effectually obtain 
fully as much as they ever dreamt of asking, the writer is constrained, even in 
the interest of those classes, to protest against the theory set up in their behalf. 
No cause can be permanently maintained that is suffered to rest on fallacies; 
and one pervading fallacy, beginning at the very first link, runs through the 
whole chain of reasoning of which the theory consists. 

‘*The right of the poor to live by labour, affirmed as unhesitatingly as if it 
were a self-evident proposition beyond the possibility of dispute, is explained 
to mean not merely the right so to live if they can themselves find the means, 
but to have the means supplied by others if they cannot themselves obtain them, 
and to have them supplied, nominally by society at large, but really by the 
richer portion of it, the rich alone being in a position to furnish what is required. 
But right on the one side necessarily implies corresponding obligation on the 
other ; and how can society, or how can the rich, have incurred the obligation 
of maintaining in the world those whom they were in no degree instrumental 
in bringing into it’ Only, if at all, in one or other of twoways. Either man- 
kind were placed in possession of the earth which they inhabit on condition, 
expressed or implied, that the wants of all the earth’s human inhabitants should 
be provided for from its produce; or part of those inhabitants have, by some 
communal act or institution of the whole body, been dispossessed of the means 
of providing for themselves. But in the first of these hypotheses, in order that 
the supposed condition should be equitable, it would be necessary that the 
earth should be capable of producing enough for the wants of whatever number 
of inhabitants might obtain footing upon it; whereas it is demonstrable that 
population would infallibly everywhere speedily outrun subsistence, if the 
earth’s produce were freely accessible to all who had need. Of the other 
supposition, it is to be remarked that the only institution that has ever been 
accused of producing the alleged effect is the institution of property; and very 
slight advocacy will suffice to absolve an institution from the charge of depriving 
people of that which, but for itself, could not have existed. Let it be admitted 
that the earth was bestowed by the Creator, not on any privileged class or 
classes, but on all mankind, and on all successive generations of men, so that 
no one generation can have more than a life interest in the soil, or be entitled 
to alienate the birthright of succeeding generations. Let this be admitted, and 
the admission is surely large enough to satisfy the most uncompromising 
champion of the natural rights of man. Still it is certain that those rights, if 
fully exercised, must inevitably have proved themselves to be so far worse than 
worthless, as to have prevented any but a very minute fraction of the existing 
number of claimants from being born to claim them. The earth, if unappro- 
priated, must also have remained untilled, and consequently comparatively 
unproductive. Anything like the world’s actual population could not possibly 
have been in existence, nor, if it had been, would a whole year’s growth of the 
earth’s natural !produce have sufficed for the subsistence of the earth’s inhabit- 
ants during a single day. The utmost of which the poor have been dispossessed 
by the institution of property is their fair proportion of what the earth could 
have produced if it had remained unappropriated. Compensation for this is 
the utmost which is due to them from society, and the debt is obviously so 
infinitesimally small, that the crumbs which habitually fall from the tables of 
the rich are amply sufficient to pay it. 
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‘“‘If these things be so, a strict debtor and creditor account between rich and 
poor would show no balance against the former. Society cannot properly be 
said to owe anything to the poor beyond what it is constantly and regularly 
paying. It is not bound in equity, whatever it may be in charity, to find food 
for the hungry because they are in need, nor to find occupation for the unem- 
ployed because they are out of work. By withholding aid, it is not guilty of 
the smallest injustice. For injustice implies violation of a right; and not only 
can there be no breach of right without disregard of a corresponding obligation, 
but that only can be a right the breach or denial of which constitutes a wrong. 
But wrong is committed only when some good which is due is withheld, or 
when some evil which is not due is inflicted. Applying this test, we shall find 
that the poor, as such, have no unliquidated claim against the rich. The latter 
are doing them no wrong, are guilty of no injustice towards them in merely 
abstaining from paying a debt which, whether due to the poor or not, is, at any 
rate, not due to them from the rich. It was not the rich who placed the poor 
on the earth, and it is not the rich who owe them the means of living here. 
How far the poor may be forgiven for complaining, as of a grievance, of having 
been placed here without adequate means of living, may possibly be a question 
for the theologian. But the political economist may fairly content himself with 
showing that the grievance is, at any rate, not one with which they can 
reproach any of their fellow-creatures, except, their own parents. No other 
portion of society was a party to the transaction, and no other portion can 
justly be responsible for its consequences.” } (Pp. 91—94.) 


It is unnecessary to quote the application of these principles to 
the particular case of contracts for labour. 


(1) That those who have not yet read Mr. Thornton’s book may not be even tempo- 
rarily liable to the misunderstanding of his meaning, and of the whole spirit of his 
writings, which might be the effect of reading only the passage cited in the text, I will 
at once bring forward the other side of his opinion. - Nothing, he says, can be further 
from his purpose “ than to exculpate the existing social system, or to suggest an excuse 
for continued acquiescence in its enormities. .... . To affirm that those evils of the 
existing social polity which constitute the peculiar grievance of the poor are not the 
result of human injustice, is perfectly consistent with the most vehement denunciation 
both of the evils themselves and of the heartless indifference that would perpetuate 
them. It is perfectly consistent, even with the admission that the rich are bound to do 
what they can to alleviate those evils—with this proviso, however, that they are so 
bound, not by their duty to others, but by their duty to themselves. The obligation is 
imposed upon them not by injunctions of justice, but by the force of sympathy and the 
exhortations of humanity and charity. The sacrifices which it may thus become incum- 
bent on the rich to make, the poor are not in consequence entitled to demand. If the 
sacrifices are withheld, the rich stand convicted indeed of brute selfishness, but they do 
not thereby lay themselves open to the additional charge of injustice. This distinction 
is not drawn for the sake of pedantic precision ; it is one of immense practical import- 
ance. To all right reasoning, it is essential that things should be called by their right 
names; and that nothing, however bad, should receive a worse name than it deserves. 
The more glaring a sin, the less reason is there for exaggerating it; and, in the case 
before us, the use of an erroneous epithet has been a fruitful source of further error. 
Unless the present constitution of society had been arbitrarily assumed to be unjust, it 
would never have been proposed to correct its injustice by resorting to means which 
would otherwise have been at once perceived to be themselves utterly unjustifiable. On 
no other account could it ever have been supposed that liberty demanded for its own 
vindication the violation of liberty, and that the freedom of competition ought to be 
fettered or abolished. Tor freedom of competition means no more than that every one 
should be at liberty to do his best for himself, leaving all others equally at liberty to do 
their best for themselves. Of all the natural rights of man, there is not one more incon- 
testable than this, nor with which interference would be more manifestly unrighteous. 
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Here, then, are two theories of justice arrayed against each other 
in order of battle: theories differing in their first principles, 
markedly opposed in their conclusions, and both of them doctrines 
d priori, claiming to command assent by their own light—to be 
evident by simple intuition: a pretension which, as the two are per- 
fectly inconsistent, must, in the case of one or other of them, be 
unfounded, and may be so in the case of both. Such conflicts in 
the domain of ethics are highly instructive, but their value is chiefly 
negative; the principal use of each of the contrary theories is to 
destroy the other. Those who cherish any one of the numerous 
ad priori systems of moral duty, may learn from such controversies 
how plausible a case may be made for other d priori systems 
repugnant to their own; and the adepts of each may discover, that 
while the maxims or axioms from which they severally set out are 
all of them good, each in its proper place, yet what that proper 
place is, can only be decided, not by mental intuition, but by the 
thoroughly practical consideration of consequences; in other words, 
by the general interest of society and mankind, mental and bodily, 
intellectual, emotional, and physical, taken together. Mr. Thornton 
seems to admit the general happiness as the criterion of social virtue, 
but not of positive duty—not of justice and injustice in the strict 
sense: and he imagines that it is in making a distinction between 
these two ideas that his doctrine differs from that of utilitarian 
moralists. But this is not the case. Utilitarian morality fully 
recognises the distinction between the province of positive duty and 
that of virtue, but maintains that the standard and rule of both is 
the general interest. From the utilitarian point of view, the dis- 
tinction between them is the following :—There are many acts, and 
a still greater number of forbearances, the perpetual practice of 
which by all is so necessary to the general well-being, that people 
must be held to it compulsorily, either by law, or by social pressure, 
These acts and forbearances constitute duty. Outside these bounds 
there is the innumerable variety of modes in which the acts of 
human beings are either a cause, or a hindrance, of good to their 
fellow-creatures, but in regard to which it is, on the whole, for the 
general interest that they should be left free; being merely 
Yet this it is proposed to set aside as incompatible with the rights of labour, as if those 
could possibly be rights which cannot be maintained except by unrighteous means.” 
(Pp. 94, 95.) 

The heartiness of Mr. Thornton’s devotion to the interest of the labouring classes (or, 
it should rather be said, to the interest of human nature as embodied in them), is mani- 
fested throughout the work ; but nowhere so vividly as in the noble Introductory Chapter, 
where he depicts a state of things in which all the grosser and more palpable evils of 
their poverty might be extinct, and shows that with this they ought not, and we ought 
not, to be content. It is not enough that they should no longer be objects of pity. The 


conditions of a positively happy and dignified existence are what he demands for them, 
as well as for every other portion of the human race. 
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encouraged, by praise and honour, to the performance of such bene- 
ficial actions as are not sufficiently stimulated by benefits flowing 
from them to the agent himself. This larger sphere is that of Merit 
or Virtue. 

The anxiety of moralists for some more definite standard of judg- 
ment than the happiness of mankind appears to them to be, or for 
some first principle which shall have a greater hold on the feeling 
of obligation than education has yet given to the idea of the good of 
our fellow-creatures, makes them eager to erect into an axiom of 
morals any one of the familiar corollaries from the principle of general 
utility, which, from the impressiveress of the cases to which it is 
applicable, has taken a deep root in the popular mind, and gathered 
round itself a considerable amount of human feeling. When they 
have made choice of any such maxim, they follow it out as if there 
were no others of equal authority by which its application ought to 
be limited ; or with only as much regard to those limitations, as the 
amount of common sense possessed by the particular thinker peremp- 
torily enforces upon him as a practical being. The two opposite 
theories of social justice set forth by Mr. Thornton—the Rousseau 
or Proudhon theory, and his own—are cases of this description. 
The former of these, according to which all private appropriation of 
any of the instruments of production was a wrong from the begin- 
ning, and an injury to the rest of mankind, there is neither room, 
nor is it necessary, here to discuss. But I venture to think that, on 
intuitional grounds, there is quite as much to be said for it as for the 
rival theory. Mr. Thornton must admit that the Rousseau doctrine, 
in its most absolute form, has charmed great numbers of human 
beings, including not merely those to whose apparent interests it was 
favourable, but many of those to whom it was hostile; that it has 
satisfied their highest conceptions of justice and moral right, and has 
the “note” of intuitive truth as completely as the principles from 
which his own system is a deduction. Still more may this be said of 
the more moderate forms of the same theory. ‘“ Justice is supposed ” 
—erroneously in the author’s opinion—“ to require that a labourer’s 
remuneration should correspond with his wants and his merits” 
(p. 111). If justice is an affair of intuition—if we are guided to it 
by the immediate and spontaneous perceptions of the moral sense— 
what doctrines of justice are there, on which the human race would 
more instantaneously and with one accord put the stamp of its recog- 
nition, than these—that it is just that each should have what he 
deserves, and that, in the dispensation of good things, those whose 
wants are most urgent should have the preference ? In conscience, can 
it be expected that any one, who has grounded his social theories on 
these maxims, should discard them in favour of what Mr. Thornton 
tenders instead—viz., that no one is accountable for any evil which 
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he has not produced by some violence, fraud, or breach of engagement 
of his own; and that, these things apart, no one has any ground of 
complaint for his lot on earth, against those who had no hand in 
placing him here? Mr. Thornton himself concedes so much, as not 
positively to deny the justice of the maxims which he practically 
repudiates ; but regards their violation as a grievance (if grievance 
at all) against the general order of the universe, and not against 
society, or the employers of labour. But if there be in the natural 
constitution of things something patently unjust—something con- 
trary to sentiments of justice, which sentiments, being intuitive, 
are supposed to have been implanted in us by the same Creator who 
made the order of things that they protest aguinst—do not these 
sentiments impose on us the duty of striving, by all human means, 
to correct the injustice ? And if, on the contrary, we avail ourselves 
of it for our own personal advantage, do we not make ourselves par- 
ticipators in injustice—allies and auxiliaries of the Evil Principle ? 

While the author’s intuitive theory of right and wrong has thus 
no advantage in point of intuitive evidence over the doctrine which 
it is brought to contradict, it illustrates an incurable defect of all 
these d priori theories—that their most important applications may 
be rebutted without denying their premises. To point out in what 
manner this consequence arises out of the inherent nature of such 
theories, would detain us too long; but the examples afforded of it 
by the author’s theory are numerous and remarkable. 

Take, for instance, what seems the strongest point in his principal 
argument—viz., that the institution of property in land does not 
deprive the poor of anything except “their fair proportion of what 
the earth could have produced if it had remained unappropriated ;” 
that is, little or nothing—since, if unappropriated, it would have 
been untilled, and its spontaneous produce would have yielded suste- 
nance to only a very small number of human beings. This may be an 
answer to Rousseau, though even to him not a complete one;* but 
it is no answer to the Socialists of the present day. These are, in 
general, willing enough to admit that property in land was a necessary 
institution in early ages, and until mankind were sufficiently civilised 
to be capable of managing their affairs in common for the general 
benefit. But when this time has arrived—and according to them it 
has arrived—the legitimacy of private landed property, they contend, 
has ceased, and mankind at large ought now to re-enter on their 
inheritance. They deny the claim of the first possessors to impose 
fetters on all generations, and to prevent the species at large from 


(1) By no means a complete answer; for there is a medium between private appro- 
priation of land and denial of protection to its fruits. Is there not such a thing as 
temporary appropriation? As a matter of fact, even in countries of the most improved 
agriculture, the tillage is usually performed by persons who have no property in the soil 
—often by mere tenants at will. 
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resuming rights of which, for good but temporary reasons, it had 
suspended the exercise. Society made the concession, and society 
can at any moment take it back. 

Again, the author, in his chapter on the Rights of Capital, very 
truly and forcibly argues, that these are a portion of the rights of 
labour. They are the rights of past labour, since labour is the source 
of all capital; and are sacred, in the same sense, and in an equal 
degree, with those of present labour. From this he deduces the 
equal legitimacy of any contract for employment, which past labour 
may impose on the necessities of present labour, provided there is 
no taint of force or fraud. But is there no taint of force or fraud in 
the original title of many owners of past labour? The author states 
the case as if all property, from the beginning of time, had been 
honestly come by ; either produced by the labour of the owner him- 
self, or bestowed on him by gift or bequest from those whose labour 
did produce it. But how stands the fact? Landed property at least, 
in all the countries of modern Europe, derives its origin from force ; 
the land was taken by military violence from former possessors, by 
those from whom it has been transmitted to its present owners. 
True, much of it has changed hands by purchase, and has come into 
the possession of persons who had earned the purchase-money by 
their labour ; but the sellers could not impart to others a better title 
than they themselves possessed. Movable property, no doubt, has 
on the whole a purer origin, its first acquirers having mostly worked 
for it, at something useful to their fellow-citizens. But, looking at 
the question merely historically, and confining our attention to the 
larger masses, the doctrine that the rights of capital are those of past 
labour is liable even here to great abatements. Putting aside what 
has been acquired by fraud, or by the many modes of taking advan- 
tage of circumstances, which are deemed fair in:commerce, though a 
person of a delicate conscience would scruple to use them in most of 
the other concerns of life—omitting all these considerations, how 
many of the great commercial fortunes have been, at least partly, 
built up by practices which in a better state of society would have 
been impossible—jobbing contracts, profligate loans, or other abuses 
of Government expenditure, improper use of public positions, 
monopolies, and other bad laws, or perhaps only by the manifold 
advantages which imperfect social institutions gave to those who are 
already rich, over their poorer fellow-citizens, in the general struggle 
of life? We may be told that there is such a thing as prescription, 
and that a bad title may become a good one by lapse of time. It 
may, and there are excellent reasons of general utility why it should; 
but there would be some difficulty in establishing this position from 
any d priori principle. It is of great importance to the good order 
and comfort of the world that an amnesty should be granted to all 
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wrongs of so remote a date that the evidence necessary for the ascer- 
tainment of title is no longer accessible, or that the reversal of the 
wrong would cause greater insecurity and greater social disturbance 
than its condonation. This is true, but I believe that no person ever 
succeeded in reconciling himself to the conviction, without doing 
considerable violence to what is called the instinctive sentiment of 
justice. It is not at all conformable to intuitive morality that a 
wrong should cease to be a wrong because of what is really an 
aggravation, its durable character; that because crime has been 
successful for a certain limited period, society for its own convenience 
should guarantee its success for all time tocome. Accordingly, those 
who construct their systems of society upon the natural rights of 
man, usually add to the word natural the word imprescriptible, and 
strenuously maintain that it is impossible to acquire a fee-simple 
in an injustice. 

Yet one more example, to show the case with which conclusions 
that seem to follow ubsolutely from an d priori theory of justice can 
be defeated by other deductions from the same premises. According 
to the author, however inadequate the remuneration of labour may 
be, the labourer has no grievance against society, because society is 
not the cause of the insufficiency, nor did society ever bargain with 
him, or bind itself to him by any engagement, guarantecing a par- 
ticular amount of remuneration. And, this granted, the author 
assumes (at p. 394 and elsewhere) as a logical consequence, that 
proprietors must not be interfered with, out of regard to the interests 
of labour, in the perfectly free use of their property conformably to 
their own inclination. Now, if this point were being argued as a 
practical question, on utilitarian grounds, there probably would be 
little difference between Mr. Thornton’s conclusions and my own. I 
should stand up for the free disposal of property as strongly, and most 
likely with only the same limitations, as he would. But we are now 
on @ priori ground, and while that is the case, I must insist upon 
having the consequences of principles carried out to the full. What 
matters it that, according to the author’s theory, the employer does 
no wrong in making the use he does of his capital, if the same theory 
would justify the employed in compelling him by law to make a 
different use—if the labourers would in no way infringe the defini- 
tion of justice by taking the matter into their own hands, and esta- 
blishing by law any modification of the rights of property which in 
their opinion would increase the remuneration of their labour? And, 
on the author’s principles, this right cannot be denied them. The 
existing social arrangements, and law itself, exist in virtue not only 
of the forbearance, but of the active support of the labouring classes. 
They could effect the most fundamental changes in the whole order 
of society by simply withholding their concurrence. Suppose that 
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they, who being the numerical majority cannot be controlled except by 
their own tacit consent, should come to the conclusion (for example) 
that it is not essential to the benefits of the institution of pro- 
perty that wealth should be allowed to accumulate in large masses ; 
and should consequently resolve to deny legal protection to all pro- 
perties exceeding a certain amount. There are the strongest utili- 
tarian reasons against their doing this; but on the author’s principles, 
they have a right to do it. By this mere abstinence from doing what 
they have never promised nor in any way bound themselves to do, 
they could extort the consent of the rich to any modification of pro- 
prietary rights which they might consider to be for their advantage. 
They might bind the rich to take the whole burden of taxation upon 
themselves. They might bind them to give employment, at liberal 
wages, to a number of labourers in a direct ratio to the amount of 
their incomes. They might enforce on them a total abolition of in- 
heritance and bequest. All this would be a very wrong use of their 
power of withholding protection; but only because the conditions 
imposed would be injurious, instead of beneficial, to the public weal. 
Nor do I see what arguments, except utilitarian ones, are open to 
the author for condemning them. Even the manifest obligation of 
making the changes with the least possible detriment to the interests 
and feelings of the existing generation of proprietors, it would be 
extremely difficult to deduce from the author’s premises, without 
calling in other maxims of justice than his theory recognises. 

It is almost needless for me to repeat that these things are said, 
not with a view to draw any practical conclusions respecting the 
rights of labour, but to show that no practical conclusions of any 
kind can be drawn from such premises; and because I think, with 
Mr. Thornton, that when we are attempting to determine a question 
of social ethics, we should make sure of our ethical foundation. On 
the questions between employers and labourers, or on any other social 
questions, we can neither hope to find, nor do we need, any better 
criterion than the interest, immediate and ultimate, of the human 
race. But the author’s treatment of the subject will have a useful 
effect if it leads any of those friends of democracy and equality, who 
disdain the prosaic consideration of consequences, and demand some- 
thing more high-flown as the ground on which to rest the rights of 
the human race, to perceive how easy it is to frame a theory of 
justice that shall positively deny the rights considered by them as so 
transcendent, and which yet shall make as fair a claim as theirs to an 
intuitive character, and shall command by its d priori evidence the 
full conviction of as enlightened a thinker, and as warm a supporter 
of the principal claims of the labouring classes, as the author of the 
work before us. 


The author’s polemic against the doctrines commonly preached by 
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the metaphysical theorists of the Cause of Labour, is not without other 
points of usefulness. Not only are those theorists entirely at sea on 
the notion of right, when they suppose that labour has, or can have, 
a right to anything, by any rule but the permanent interest of the 
human race ; but they also have confused and erroneous notions of 
matters of fact, of which Mr. Thornton points out the fallacy. For 
example, the working classes, or rather their champions, often look 
upon the whole wealth of the country as the produce of their labour, 
and imply, or even assert, that if everybody had his due the whole 
of it would belong to them. Apart from all question as to right, 
this doctrine rests on a misconception of fact. The wealth of the 
country is not wholly the produce of present labour. It is the joint 
product of present labour and of the labour of former years and 
generations, the fruits of which, having been preserved by the absti- 
nence of those who had the power of consuming them, are now available 
for the support or aid of present labour which, but for that abstinence, 
could not have produced subsistence for a hundredth part the number 
of the present labourers. No merit is claimed for this abstinence ; 
those to whose persevering frugality the labouring classes owe this 
enormous benefit, for the most part thought only of benefiting 
themselves and their descendants. But neither is there any merit in 
labouring, when a man has no other means of keeping alive. It is 
not a question of merit, but of the common interest. Capital is as 
indispensable to labour as labour to capital. It is true the labourers 
need only capital, not capitalists ; it would be better for them if they 
had capital of their own. But while they have not, it isa great benefit 
to them that others have. Those who have capital did not take it 
from them, and do not prevent them from acquiring it. And, how- 
ever badly off they may be under the conditions which they are able 
to make with capitalists, they would be still worse off if the earth 
were freely delivered over to them without capital, and their existing 
numbers had to be supported upon what they could in this way make 
it produce. 

On the other hand, there is on the opposite side of the question a 
kind of goody morality, amounting to a cant, against which the 
author protests, and which it is imperative to clear our minds of, 
There are people who think it right to.be always repeating, that the 
interest of labourers and employers (and, they add, of landlords and 
farmers, the upper classes and the lower, governments and subjects, 
&c.) is one and the same. It is not to be wondered at that this sort 
of thing should be irritating to those to whom it is intended as a 
warning. How is it possible that the buyer and the seller of a com- 
modity should have exactly the same interest: as to its price? It is 
the interest of both that there should be commodities to sell ; and it is, 
in a certain general way, the interest both of labourers and employers 
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that business should prosper, and that the returns to labour and 
capital should be large. But to say that they have the same interest 
as to the division, is to say that it is the same thing to a per- 
son’s interest whether a sum of money belongs to him or to some- 
body else. The employer, we are gravely told, will expend in wages 
what he saves in wages; he will add it to his capital, which is a 
fine thing for the labouring classes. Suppose him to do so, what 
does the labourer gain by the increase of capital, if his wages 
must be kept from rising to admit of its taking place ? 

‘*Workmen are solemnly adjured,” says Mr. Thornton (p. 260), ‘‘not to try 
to get their wages raised, because success in the attempt must be followed by a 
fall of profits which will bring wages down again. ‘They are entreated not to 
better themselves, because any temporary bettering will be followed by a 
reaction which will leave them as ill off as before; not to try to raise the 
price of labour, because to raise the price is to lower the demand, and to lower 
the demand is to lower the price. As if a great demand for labour were of any 
other use to the labourer than that of raising the price of labour, or as if an 
end were to be sacrificed to means whose whole merit consists in their leading 
to that same end. If all the political economy opposed to trades’ unions were 
like this, trades’ unions would be quite right in opposing political economy.” 


What is true is, that wages might be so high as to leave no profit 
to the capitalist, or not enough to compensate him for the anxieties 
and risks of trade; and in that case labourers would be killing the 
goose to get at the eggs. And, again, wages might be so low as to 
diminish the numbers or impair the working powers of the labourers, 
and in that case the capitalist also would generally be a loser. But 
’ between this and the doctrine, that the money which would come to 
the labourer by a rise of wages will be of as much use to him in the 
capitalist’s pocket as in his own, there is a considerable difference. 

Between the two limits just indicated—the highest wages con- 
sistent with keeping up the capital of the country, and increasing it 
pari passu with the increase of people, and the lowest that will enable 
the labourers to keep up their numbers with an increase sufficient to 
provide labourers for the increase of employment—there is an inter- 
mediate region within which wages will range higher or lower 
according to what Adam Smith calls “the higgling of the market.” 
In this higgling, the labourer in an isolated condition, unable to hold 
out even against a single employer, much more against the tacit com- 
bination of employers, will, as a rule, find his wages kept down at the 
lower limit. Labourers sufficiently organised in Unions may, under 
favourable circumstances, attain to the higher. This, however, 
supposes an organisation including all classes of labourers, manu- 
facturing and agricultural, unskilled as well as skilled. When the 
union is only partial, there is often a nearer limit—that which would 
destroy, or drive elsewhere, the particular branch of industry in which 
the rise takes place. Such are the limiting conditions of the strife 
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for wages between the labourers and the capitalists. The superior 
limit is a difficult question of fact, and in its estimation serious 
errors may be, and have been, committed. But, having regard to 
the greatly superior numbers of the labouring class, and the inevit- 
able scantiness of the remuneration afforded by even the highest rate 
of wages which, in the present state of the arts of production, could 
possibly become general; whoever does not wish that the labourers 
may prevail, and that the highest limit, whatever it be, may be 
attained, must have a standard of morals, and a conception of the 
most desirable state of society, widely different from those of either 
Mr. Thornton or the present writer. 

The remainder of the book is occupied in discussing the means 
adopted or which might be adopted by the operative classes, for 
obtaining all such advantages in respect of wages, and the other 
conditions of labour, as are within the reach of attainment: a subject 
comprehending all the questions respecting the objects and practices 
of Trades’ Unionism, together with the whole theory and practice of 
co-operative industry. And here I am nearly at the end of my 
disagreements with Mr. Thornton. His opinions are in every respect 
as favourable to the claims of the.labouring classes as is consistent 
with the regard due to the permanent interest of the race. His 
conclusions leave me little to do but to make a résumé of them, 
though I may still dissent from some of his premises. For example, 
the same principles which lead him to acquit employers of wrong, 
however they may avail themselves of their advantage to keep down 
wages, make him equally exculpate Unionists from a similar charge, 
even when he deems them to be making a short-sighted and dan- 
gerous use of the power which combinations give them. But while 
I agree with the author that conduct may be “grovelling and 
sordid”? without being morally culpable, I must yet maintain that 
if there are (as it cannot be doubted that there are) demands which 
employers might make from labourers, or labourers from employers, 
the enforcement of which, even by the most innocent means, would 
be contrary to the interests of civilisation and improvement—to make 
these demands, and to insist on them as conditions of giving and 
receiving employment, is morally wrong. 

Again, the author most justly stigmatises the English law of con- 
spiracy, that reserved weapon of arbitrary and exr-post-facto coercion, 
by which anything, that a court of law thinks ought not to be done, 
may be made a criminal offence if done in concert by more than one 
person—a law of which a most objectionable use has been made 
against Trades’ Unions. But I cannot go entirely with him when 
he lays it down as an absolute and self-evident truth, that whatever 
is lawful when done by one person, ought not to be an offence when 
done by a combination of several. He forgets that the number of 
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agents may materially alter the essential character of the act. Sup- 
pose, merely for the sake of illustration, that the state of opinion 
was such as to induce legislators to tolerate, within certain limits, the 
prosecution of quarrels and the redress of injuries by the party’s own 
hands; as is the case practically, though not legally, in all countries 
where duelling prevails. If, under cover of this license, instead of a 
combat between one and one, a band of assailants were to set upon a 
single person, and take his life, or inflict on him bodily harm, would 
it be allowable to apply to this case the maxim, that what is per- 
mitted to one person ought to be permitted to any number? The 
cases are not parallel; but if there be so much as one case of this 
character, it is discussable, and requires to be discussed, whether any 
given case is such a one; and we have a fresh proof how little even 
the most plausible of these absolute maxims of right and wrong are 
to be depended on, and how unsafe it is to lose sight, even for a 
moment, of the paramount principle—the good of the human race. 
The maxims may, as the rough results of experience, be regarded as 
prima facie presumptions that what they inculcate will be found 
conducive to the ultimate end; but not as conclusive on that point 
without examination, still less as carrying an authority independent 
of, and superior to, the end. 





My difference with Mr. Thornton is in this case only theoretical ; 
for I do not know of anything that ought to be legally interdicted to 
workmen in combination, except what would be criminal if done by 
any of them individually, viz., physical violence or molestation, 
defamation of character, injury to property, or threats of any of these 
evils. We hear much invective against Trades’ Unions on the score 
of being infringements of the liberty of those working men on whom 
a kind of social compulsion is exercised to induce them to join a 
Union, or to take part in a strike. I agree. with Mr. Thornton in 
attaching no importance whatever to this charge. An infringement 
of people’s liberty it undoubtedly is, when they are induced, by dread 
of other people’s reproaches, to do anything which they are not legally 
bound to do; but I do not suppose it will be maintained that dis- 
approbation never ought to be expressed except of things which are 
offences by law. As soon as it is acknowledged that there are lawful, 
and even useful, purposes to be fulfilled by Trades’ Unions, it must be 
admitted that the members of Unions may reasonably feel a genuine 
moral disapprobation of those who profit by the higher wages or 
other advantages that the Unions procure for non-Unionists as well as 
for their own members, but refuse to take their share of the payments, 
and submit to the restrictions, by which those advantages are 
obtained. It is vain to say that if a strike is really for the good of 
the workmen, the whole body will join in it from a mere sense of the 
common interest. There is always a considerable number who will 
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hope to share the benefit: without submitting to the sacrifices; and 
to say that these are not to have it brought before them, in an 
impressive manner, what their fellow-workmen think of their conduct, 
is equivalent to saying that social pressure ought not to be put upon 
any one to consider the interests of others as well as his own. All 
that legislation is concerned with is, that the pressure shall stop at 
the expression of feeling, and the withholding of such good offices as 
may properly depend upon feeling, and shall not extend to an 
infringement, or a threat of infringement, of any of the rights which 
the law guarantees to all—security of person and property against 
violation, and of reputation against calumny. ‘There are few cases 
in which the application of this distinction can give rise to any doubt. 
What is called picketing is just on the border which separates the 
two regions; but the sole difficulty in that case is one of fact and 
evidence—to ascertain whether the language or gestures used implied 
a threat of any such treatment as, between individual and individual, 
would be contrary to law. Hooting, and offensive language, are points 
on which a question may be raised; but these should be dealt with 
according to the general law of the country. No good reason can 
be given for subjecting them to special restriction on account of the 
occasion which gives rise to them, or to any legal restraint at all 
beyond that which public decency, or the safety of the public peace, 
may prescribe as a matter of police regulation. 

Mr. Thornton enters into a minute examination of the limits to 
the efficacy of Trades’ Unions—the circumstances in which increased 
wages may be claimed with a prospect of success, and, if successful, 
of permanence. ‘These discussions I must content myself with 
recommending to the attention of the reader, who will find in them 
much matter of great value. In the present article there is only 
room for the most general considerations, either of political economy 
or of morals. Under the former aspect, there is a view of the ques- 
tion, not overlooked by the author, but hardly, perhaps, made suffi- 
ciently prominent by him. From the necessity of the case, the only 
fund out of which an increase of wages can possibly be obtained by 
the labouring classes considered as a whole, is profits. This is con- 
trary to the common opinion, both of the general public and of the 
workmen themselves, who think that there is a second source from 
which it is possible for the augmentation to come, namely, prices. 
The employer, they think, can, if foreign or other competition will 
let him, indemnify himself for the additional wages demanded of 
him, by charging an increased price to the consumer. And this may 
certainly happen in single trades, and even in large branches of 
trade, under conditions which are carefully investigated by Mr. 
Thornton. The building trade, in its numerous subdivisions, is one of 
the most salient instances. But though a rise of wages in a given 
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trade may be compensated to the masters by a rise of the price of 
their commodity, a rise of general wages cannot be compensated to 
employers generally by a general rise of prices. This distinction is 
never understood by those who have not considered the subject, but 
there are few truths more obvious to all who have. There cannot be 
a general rise of prices unless there is more money expended. But 
the rise of wages does not cause more money to be expended. It 
takes from the incomes of the masters and adds to those of the work- 
men; the former have less to spend, the latter have more; but the 
general sum of the money incomes of the community remains what it 
was, and it is upon that sum that money prices depend. There cannot 
be more money expended on everything, when there is not more 
money to be expended altogether. In the second place, even if there 
did happen a rise of all prices, the only effect would be that money, 
having become of less value in the particular country, while it 
remained of its former value everywhere else, would be exported until 
prices were brought down to nearly or quite their former level. But 
thirdly : even on the impossible supposition that the rise of prices 
could be kept up, yet, being general, it would not compensate the 
employer; for though his money returns would be greater, his out- 
goings (except the fixed payments to those to whom he is in debt) 
would be increased in the same proportion. Finally, if when wages 
rose all prices rose in the same ratio, the labourers would be no 
better off with high wages than with low; their wages would not 
command more of any article of consumption; a real rise of wages, 
therefore, would be an impossibility. 

It being obvious, from these accumulated considerations, that a 
real rise of general wages cannot be thrown on the consumer by a 
rise of prices ; it follows also that a real rise even of partial wages 
—of wages in one or a few employments—when thrown on the 
consumer by an increased price of the articles produced, is generally 
a gain made, wholly or in part, at the expense of the remainder of 
the labouring classes. For, the aggregate incomes of the purchasing 
public not being increased, if more is spent on some articles of con- 
sumption, less will be spent on others. There are two possible sup- 
positions. The public may either reduce its consumption of the 
articles which have risen, or it may retrench by preference in other 
articles. In the former case, if the consumption falls off in full 
proportion to the rise of price, there is no more money than before 
expended in the article, and no more, therefore, to be divided between 
the labourers and their employers; but the labourers may possibly 
retain their improved wages, at the expense of profits, until the 
employers, weary of having less profit than other people, withdraw 
part of their capital. But if the consumption does not fall off, or 
falls off in a less degree, so that more is really spent on the articles 
after than before the rise, the prices of some other things will fall from 
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diminished demand ; the producers of those other things will have 
less to divide, and either wages or profits must suffer. It will 
usually be wages; for as there will not be employment in those 
departments for so many labourers as before, some labourers will be 
thrown out of work. As Mr. Thornton remarks, the general increase 
of the incomes of the community through the progress of wealth 
may make up to the other branches of the productive classes for 
what they thus lose, and convert it from an absolute loss, to the loss 
of a gain—the gain which as a body they would have derived from 
the general increase of wealth, but of which the whole, or more than 
the fair share, has been drawn off by a single branch. Still, the rise 
of wages in any department is necessarily at the expense either of 
wages in other departments or of profits, and in general both will 
contribute to it. So long, at least, as there are any classes of 
labourers who are not unionised, the successes of the Unions will 
generally ‘be a cause of loss to the labourers in the non-unionist 
occupations. 

' From the recognition of this fact arises a serious question of right 
and wrong, as between Unionists and the remainder of the labouring 
classes. As between themselves and their employers, they are under 
no obligations but those of prudence. The employers are quite 
capable of taking care of themselves. Unionists are under no moral 
duty to their employers which the conditions they may seek to im- 
pose on them can possibly violate. But they owe moral duties to the 
remainder of the labouring classes, and moral duties to the com- 
munity at large; and it behoves them to take care that the conditions 
they make for their own separate interest do not conflict with either 
of these obligations. 

However satisfactorily the question may admit of being answered, 
it still requires to be asked, whether Unionists are justified in seeking 
a rise of wages for themselves, which will in all probability produce a 
fall of wages, or loss of employment, to other labourers, their fellow- 
countrymen. Still more is this question raised by those restrictive 
rules, forbidding the employment of non-unionists, limiting the 
number of apprentices, &c., which many Unions maintain, and 


which are sometimes indispensable to the complete efficacy of | 


Unionism. For (as Mr. Thornton recognises) there is no keeping 
up wages without limiting the number of competitors for employ- 
ment. And all such limitation inflicts distinct evil upon those whom 
it excludes—upon that great mass of labouring population which is 
outside the Unions; an evil not trifling, for if the system were 
rigorously enforced it would prevent unskilled labourers or their 
children from ever rising to the condition of skilled. In what 
manner is a system which thus operates, to be reconciled either with 
the obligations of general morality, or with the special regard pro- 
fessed by labouring men for the interest of the labouring class? 
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To the justification of Unionism it is necessary not only that a mode 
of reconciliation should exist, but that Unionists should know it and 
consider it; for if there is ever so good a defence of their conduct, 
and they do not know or care about it, their case is morally the same 
as if there were none. Unionists who do not concern themselves 
with these scruples are, in intention, sacrificing the interests of their 
fellow-labourers, the majority of the labouring classes, to their own 
separate advantage ; they are making themselves into an oligarchy 


of manual labourers, indirectly supported by a tax levied on the 
democracy. 


There are, however, two considerations, either of which, in the mind 
of an upright and public spirited working man, may fairly legitimate 
his adhesion to Unionism. The first is, by considering the Unions 
of particular trades as a mere step towards an universal Union, in- 
cluding all labour, and as a means of educating the é/ite of the work- 
ing classes for such a future. This is well put by Mr. Thornton :— 


‘‘ Though, in the interests of universal labour, the formation of national and 
cosmopolitan unionism be clearly an end to be aimed at, the best, if not the 
only means to that end is the previous formation and bringing to maturity of 
separate trade unions. The thing is scarcely to be done, if done at all, in any 
other way. National unionism is only to be built up piecemeal. To begin by 
laying foundations coextensive with the area to be finally covered, would be a 
sure way of never getting beyond the foundations. The only plan at all 
feasible, is for separate sections of labourers to organise themselves indepen- 
dently, and for each separate organisation to confine its attention to its own 
affairs, wherein it would long find abundant occupation without troubling 
itself about those of its neighbours, until it and they, having grown streng 
enough to stand alone, should perceive it to be for their mutual advantage to 
coalesce and stand together. This is the plan which, unconsciously perhaps 
for the most part, trades’ unions are at present following, each in obedience to 
its own selfish instinct, seeking only to do the best for itself, yet each doing 
thereby the best for the others also. That this or any other plan will ever 
really eventuate in the formation of a confederacy embracing the entire work- 
ing population, may to most people appear an utterly chimerical notion, and 
no doubt the chances are great against its realisation. But the thing, however 
improbable, is not more improbable than some of the actual phenomena of 
unionism would not long since have appeared. Half a century back, while 
the marvellous organising aptitudes of working men lay dormant and unsus- 
pected, it would have been quite as difficult for any one to look forward to the 
existing ‘amalgamation’ of little less than 50,000 engineers or 70,000 miners, 
as it is now to imagine that in another century or so—no very long period in a 
nation’s life —a combination of these and of other associations may weld 
together the whole community of British workmen as one brotherhood. At 


the present rate of progress less than a hundred years would suffice for the 
operation.” (Pp. 289, 290.) 


This prospect may appear too remote, and even visionary, to be an 
actuating motive with any considerable number of Unionists ; but it 
is certainly not beyond the aspirations of the intelligent leaders of 
Unionism, and what is more, some great steps have already been 
made in the direction of its: realisation. A generation ago all 


Unions were local, and in those days strikes were much more frequent, 
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much oftener unreasonable, and much oftener attended with criminal 
excesses, than is the case at present. Since then, a number of the 
most important trades have been formed into Amalgamated Societies 
extending to the whole country, and a central council decides with a 
view to the interests of the entire trade, what conditions shall be 
imposed on employers, and in what cases strikes shall take place. 
And it is admitted that the rules of these Amalgamated Societies are 
much less objectionable than those of the local unions previously were, 
and that the central body prevents many more strikes than it sanctions. 
The immediate motive to the amalgamations was, of course, the ex- 
perience that attempts in one town to obtain a rise of wages, only 
caused the transfer of the business to another. Concert having been 
at length substituted for competition between different towns, the 
Unions now aim at effecting the same substitution between different 
countries: and within the last few years there is a commencement of 
International Congresses of working people, to prevent the efforts 
made in one country from being frustrated for want of a common 
understanding with other countries. And there can be little doubt 
that these attempts to lay the foundation of an alliance among the 
artisans of competing countries, have already produced some effect, 
and will acquire increasing importance. 

There is, however, another, and a less elevated, but not fallaciou 
point of view, from which the apparent injustice of Unionism to th 
non-united classes of labourers may be morally vindicated to the 
conscience of an intelligent Unionist. This is the Malthusian point\ 
of view, so blindly decried as hostile and odious, above all, to the 
labouring classes. The ignorant and untrained part of the poorer 
classes (such Unionists may say) will people up to the point which 
will keep their wages at that miserable rate which the low scale of 
their ideas and habits makes endurable to them. As long as their 
minds remain in their present state, our preventing them from com- 
peting with us for employment does them no real injury ; it only saves 
ourselves from being brought down to their level. Those whom we 
exclude are a morally inferior class of labourers to us ; their labour is 
worth less, and their want of prudence and self-restraint makes them 
much more active in adding to the population. We do them no 
wrong by intrenching ourselves behind a barrier, to exclude those 
whose competition would bring down our wages, without more than 
momentarily raising their's, but only adding to the total numbers in 
existence. This is the practical justification, as things now are, of 
some of the exclusive regulatious of Trades’ Unions. If the majority 
of their members look upon this state of things, so far as the excluded 
labourers are concerned, with indifference, and think it enough for 
the Unions to take care of their own members, this is not more culpable 
in them than is the same indifference in classes far more powerful 
and more privileged by society. But it is a strong indication of a 
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better spirit among them, that the operatives and artisans through- 
out the country form the main strength of the demand, rapidly 
becoming irresistible, for universal and compulsory education. The 
brutish ignorance of the lowest order of unskilled labourers has no 
more determined enemies, none more earnest in insisting that it be 
cured, than the comparatively educated workmen who direct the Unions. 

The moral duties which Unionists owe to society at large—to the 
permanent interest of the nation and of the race—are still less 
regarded than the duties imposed by good feeling towards their own 
class. There is as little practical sense of such duties in the minds of 
workmen as in those of employers—and there can scarcely be less. 
Yet it is evident’ (for instance) that it cannot be right that a contest 
between two portions of society as to the terms on which they will 
co-operate, should be settled by impairing the efficacy of their joint 
action. There must be some better mode of sharing the fruits of 
human productive power than by diminishing their amount. Yet 
this is not only the effect, but the intention, of many of the conditions 
imposed by some Unions on workmen and on employers. All 
restrictions on the employment of machinery, or on arrangements 
for economising labour, deserve this censure. Some of the Unionist 
regulations go even further than to prohibit improvements ; they are 
contrived for the express purpose of making work inefficient; they 
positively prohibit the workman from working hard and well, in 
order that it may be necessary toemploy a greater number. Regula- 
tions that no one shall move bricks in a wheelbarrow, but only carry 
them in a hod, and then no more than eight at a time; that stones 
shall not be worked at the quarry while they are soft, but must be 
worked by the masons of the place where they are to be used; that 
plasterers shall not do the work of plasterers’ labourers, nor labourers 
that of plasterers, but a plasterer and a labourer must both be 
employed when one would suffice; that bricks made on one side of 
a particular canal must lie there unused, while fresh bricks are made 
for work going on upon the other; that men shall not do so good a 
day’s work as to “best their mates;” that they shall not walk at 
more than a given pace to their work when the walk is counted “ in 
the master’s time ”—these and scores of similar examples which 
will be found in Mr. Thornton’s book, equally vexatious, and some of 
them more ridiculous, are all grave violations of the moral rule, that 
disputes between classes should not be so conducted as to make the 
world a worse place for both together, and ultimately for the whole 
of the community. I do not say that there are never cases which 
justify a resort to measures even thus bad in principle. A portion 
of society which cannot otherwise obtain just consideration from the 
rest, may be warranted in doing a mischief to society in order to 
extort what it considers its dues. But when thus acting, that 
portion of society is in a state of war with the rest; and such means 
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are never justifiable but as weapons of war, like the devastation of a 
country and the slaughter of its innocent inhabitants—things 
abominable in themselves, but which may unhappily be the only 
means of forcing a powerful adversary to consent to just terms of 
accommodation. It is palpably for the good of society that its 
means of production, that the efficacy of its industry, should be as 
great as possible, and it cannot be necessary to an equitable division 
of the produce to make that efficacy less. The true morality of the 
workmen would be to second zealously all means by which labour 
can be economised or made more efficient, but to demand their share 
of the benefit. In what shape they shall obtain it, is a matter of 
negociation between the parties, the difficulties of which may be 
greatly lightened by an impartial arbitration ; and it is in such cases, 
above all others, that advantage might be expected from the Councils 
of Conciliation, which Mr. Mundella and Mr. Rupert Kettle have 
so forcibly advocated, and have carried so successfully into practice 
in their respective localities. The identification of the interest of 
the workmen with the efficiency, instead of the inefficiency of the 
work, is a happy result as yet only attained by co-operative industry 
in some one of its forms. And if it should prove, in the end, not to 
be attainable otherwise ; if the claims of the workmen to share the 
benefit of whatever was beneficial to the general interest of the 
business, became an embarrassment to the masters from which no 
system of arbitration could sufficiently relieve them, and the growing 
inconvenience to them from the opposition of interest between 
themselves and the workmen should stimulate the conversion of 
existing businesses into Industrial Partnerships, in which the whole 
body of workpeople have a direct interest in the profits of the enter- 
prise ; such a transformation would be the true euthanasia of Trades’ 
Unionism, while it would train and prepare at least the superior 
portion of the working classes for a form of co-operation still more 
equal and complete. 

It is to this feature in the futurity of labour that the whole of 
Mr. Thornton’s argument leads up: and to this he looks forward as 
the true solution of the great economic problem of modern life. 
Nowhere will be found so compact and comprehensive an account of 
the various forms of co-operative industry which have been tried in 
this and other countries with such remarkable success, either 
by combinations of operatives uniting their small savings, or by 
capitalist employers admitting their workmen to a participation in 
profits. I will not weaken these most interesting statements by 
abridgment, nor is it necessary to prolong this article by disserting 
on a subject which is every year commanding more of the attention 
of the best practical minds. The reader may be referred to Mr. 
Thornton for a conclusive answer to the hesitations concerning the 
probabilities of success of this great movement, as well as for an 
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inspiring picture of the blessings to human society which may ration- 
ally be expected from its progressive realisation. I will rather turn 
back to Unionism, and conclude with a passage embodying the 
author’s ultimate moral judgment upon it. (Pp. 333—336.) 


‘“‘Sufficient note has not perhaps been taken of the educational office 
which unionism is silently and unconsciously performing, and of the softening 
and composing influence which it is insensibly exercising over its constituents. 
Mere union, quite irrespectively of any special object, is of itself beneficial 
discipline. The mere act of essociation is of itself a wholesome subordination 
of the individual to the general. Merely to combine for some common object, 
causes people to take pride and pleasure in that object, whatever it be, and 
renders them ready to make sacrifices for its furtherance. And if the object 
be mutual defence and mutual support, then, for the associates to take an 
interest in it and in each other, is one and the same thing. Among trades’ 
unionists accustomed to look to each other for assistance in sickness, in distress, 
and in old age, the sense of mutual dependence begets mutual attachment. In 
their official intercourse they speak of each other as ‘ brothers ;’ and the word is 
not an empty sound, but indicates the sort of relationship which they at least 
desire should subsist between them, and which, because they do desire it, is 
sure to growup. So far their sympathies have already widened, and it is 
characteristic of all moral expansion never to cease expanding. Those who, 
from caring for none but themselves, have got so far as to care for their fellow- 
workmen, will not stop till they have learned to care for all their fellow-men. 
Love of their class will prove to have been only an intermediate stage between 
self-love and love of their kind. Nor is it only indirectly that unionism is 
qualified to contribute towards this moral development. Certain of its arrange- 
ments are calculated to lead straight towards the same result. Hitherto, pro- 
tection against material evil and acquisition of material good have been its 
chief care, but higher objects are beginning to claim attention, and intellectual 
and moral improvement are coming in for a share of solicitude. In the lodges 
of the London bricklayers, drunkenness and swearing are expressly interdicted. 
Under the auspices of the Amalgamated Carpenters, industrial schools are 
being established. These are straws on the surface, showing how the current 
of unionist opinion is flowing. The day may not be very distant when increas- 
ing esprit de corps will make Amalgamated Engineers and Carpenters as proud 
individually of their respective societies, as jealous of their honour, and as 
unwilling to disgrace them, as the officers of the old Béngal Engineers used to 
be of their connection with that pre-eminently distinguished corps; and in 
proportion as those feelings become general among unionists, in the same pro- 
portion may unionism be expected to divest itself of its offensive attributes, 
exchanging eventually past violence and extravagance for as much moderation 
as its nature will admit of. 

** Still, even when so modified and chastened, the necessity for its continuing 
to exist at all will continue to be an evil. The one constitutional vice, inherent 
in and inseparable from unionism, is its being a visible and a tangible embodi- 
ment of that antagonism between labour and capital, which has always been 
the curse of the one and a thorn in the flesh of the other. . . . The utmost 
successes of which it is capable can never be such as well-wishers of their 
fellow-men, with any catholicity of sympathy, will be much disposed to 
rejoice over. Its highest achievements must always fall very short indeed of 
the consummation to which speculative philanthropy loves to look forward, 
when labour and capital, no longer needing to keep each other’s aggressiveness 
in check, shall cordially combine for mutual co-operation. . . . But until the 
alliance is effected, and as long as the antagonism subsists, trades’ unionism will 
continue to be an indispensable auxiliary of labour, and the sooner it is so 


recognised, both by the legislature and by capitalists, the better for the 
public peace.” 


J. S. Miz. 

















II. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM CATULLUS. 


V, 


Livine, Lesbia, let us e’en be loving. 
Sour Severity, tongue of eld maligning, 
All be to us a penny’s estimation. 


Suns set only to come again to-morrow ; 
We, when sets in a minute our abridg’d light, 
Sleep one infinite age, a night eternal. 


Thousand kisses, anon to these an hundred, 
Thousand kisses again, another hundred, 
Thousand give me again, again an hundred. 


Then, once heedfully told the many thousands, 
We'll untell them as idly; so we shall not 
Know, nor traitorous eye shall envy, knowing 


All those myriad happy many kisses. 


» a 
In the Forum as I was idly roaming 
Varus took me a merry dame to visit. 


She a lady, methought upon the moment, 
Of some quality, not without refinement. 


So, arrived, in a trice we fell on endless 
Themes colloquial; how the fact, the falsehood 
With Bithynia, what the case about it, 
Had it helped me to profit or to money. 


Then I told her a very truth; no atom 
There for company, praetor, hungry natives, 
Home might render a body aught the fatter: 


Then our praetor a castaway, could hugely 
Mulct his company, had a taste to jeer them. 


Spoke another, ‘ Yet anyways, to bear you 
Men were ready, enough to grace a litter. 
They grow quantities, if report belies not.’ 
Then, supremely myself to flaunt: before her, 











III. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM CATULLUS. 


I ‘So thoroughly could not angry fortune 
Spite, I might not, afflicted in my province, 
Get erected a lusty eight to bear me. 


But so scrubby the poor sedan, the battered 
Frame-work, nobody there nor here could ever 
Mount it, painfully neck to nick adjusting.’ 


Quoth the lady, belike a lady wanton, 
‘ Just for courtesy, lend me, dear Catullus, 
These same nobodies. I the great Sarapis, 
Go to visit awhile.’ Said I in answer, 


‘ Thanks, but lady, for all my easy boasting, 

’ ; ; 

Twas too summary; there’s a friend who knows me, 
Cinna Gaius, his the sturdy varlets. 


‘Mine or Cinna’s, an inch alone divides us. 

I use Cinna’s, as e’en my own possession. 
But you’re really a bore, a very tiresome 
Dame unmanuerly, thus to take me napping.’ 


“XI. 


Marrucinian Asinius, hardly civil, 

Left-handed practices o’er the merry wine-cup : 
Watch occasion, anon remove a napkin. 

This your drollery? Take my word it is not: 
*Tis most beastly, a trick among a thousand. 


Not believe me? Believe a friendly brother, 
Laughing Pollio: he declares a talent 

Poor indemnification, he the parlous 

Child of voluble humour, and facetious. 


So face hendecasyllables, a thousand, 
Or most speedily send me back the napkin, 
Gift, not prized at a sorry valuation, 
But for company ; ’tis a friend’s memento. 


Cloth of Setabis, exquisite, from utmost 
Iber, sent as a gift to me Fabullus 

And Veranius ; ought not I to love them 
As Veranius even, as Fabullus ? 
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XIII. 


Please kind heaven, in happy time, Fabullus, 
We'll dine merrily, dear my friend, together. 


Promise only to bring of yours a dinner 
Rich and goodly ; withal a lily maiden, 
Wine, wit, infinite happy cachinnation. 


Promise only ; anon we dine, my gentle 
Friend, most merrily ; but, for your Catullus, 
Know he boasts but a pouch of empty cobwebs. 


Yet take contrary fee, a quintessential 
Love, or sweeter if aught is, aught diviner. 


Oil most savory, mine; my love received it 
From each heavenly Venus, all the Cupids. 
Will you smell it ? a god shall hear Fabullus 
Pray unbody him only nose for ever. 


XXXVI. 
L. 


Thou vile paper of all dishonour, annals 


Of Volusius, hear my lovely lady’s 


Vow, and pay it. A while she swore to Venus 
And fond Cupid, if ever I returning 
Ceased from enmity, left to launch iambics, 


She would surely devote the sorry poet’s 

Choicest rarities unto sooty Vulcan, 

The lame deity, there to blaze lamenting. 

With such drollery then in all defiance 

Swore strange oath to the gods the naughty wanton. 


2. 


Now O heavenly child of azure ocean ! 
Queen of Idaly, Queen of Urian highlands, 


Who Ancona the fair, the reedy Cnidos 
Hauntest, Amathus and the lawny Golgi, 
Or Durrachium, hostel Adriatic : 


Hear thy votaress, answer her petition ; 
’Tis most graceful, a dainty thought to charm thee. 
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But ye verses, away to fire, to burning, 
Rank rusticities, empty vapid annals 
Of Volusius, heap of all dishonour. 


XLVI. 


Now soft spring with her early warmth returneth ; 
Now doth Zephyrus, health benignly breathing, 
Still the boisterous equinoctial heaven. 


Leave we Phrygia, leave the plains, Catullus, 
Leave Nicza, the sultry land of harvests ; 

On for Asia, for the starry cities. 

Now, all hurry, the soul is out a ranging, 
Now with vigour aglow the feet renew them. 


Farewell company true, my lovely comrades, 
Ye so joyfully borne from home together, 
Now o’er many a weary way returning. 


XLIX. 
Greatest speaker of any born a Roman, 


Marcus Tullius, all that are, that have been, 
That shall ever in years to come be famous ; 


Thanks superlative unto thee Catullus 
Renders, easily last among the poets ; 


He as easily last among the poets 
As thou, verily, first among the pleaders. 
Rosrxson Enns. 








AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 


Wuat is public opinion, is a question well-nigh as difficult of solution 
as Pilate’s famous query about truth. In both instances, we can 
only hope to arrive at an approximative answer; and in offering this 
contribution to the stock of knowledge on the vexed question of the 
feeling of America towards England, I do not profess any absolute 
conviction as to the correctness of my theory. All I can say is, that 
for many years I have enjoyed somewhat unusual facilities for 
forming an opinion upon American affairs; and that my opinion, 
be it sound or erroneous, is based upon a knowledge of the subject- 
matter not possessed by most English writers on Trans-Atlantic 
questions. The subject is far too wide a one to be treated in a short 
essay. All I can hope to do now is to throw some little light upon 
the extent to which the public opinion of America is represented by 
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Mr. Sumner’s speech, and the reasons why it is so represented. It 
is certainly not my wish to put myself forward as an apologist of 
that remarkable piece of declamation. Judging it, in so far as an 
Englishman can, from an impartial point of view, it seems to me 
false in fact, feeble in argument, turgid in diction, and dishonest in 
spirit. At the same time, I am forced to the conclusion that the 
majority of the senator’s English assailants have hardly read the 
document on which their strictures were founded. Had they done 
so, they would not have failed to see that the speech is in no sense 
of the “stand and deliver” order, commonly assigned to it in this 
country. Mr. Sumner, it should be borne in mind, was arguing for 
the rejection of the Stanley-Johnson treaty, on the ground that it 
failed utterly to afford reparation for the wrongs, which in his 
judgment America had sustained at the hands of England; and in 
support of his argument he asserts that if abstract justice could be 
consulted, England ought to make a formal upology, and to indemnify 
America for half the outlay of the secession war. But he never 
proposes, either directly or indirectly, that this claim should be 
enforced, or even officially asserted. To say when you have no 
adequate reason for so saying, that, if you could have your rights you 
would be owner of all the Grosvenor estates, may be a very objec- 
tionable and dishonest proceeding; but it is by no means identical 
with bringing a suit of ejectment against the Marquis of Westminster. 
I have been told on authority, which ought to be correct, that 
immediately after the delivery of his address, Mr. Sumner stated 
to a friend that he had made a very pacific speech ; and this state- 
ment, odd as it may seem to us, was, I have no doubt, made in 
honesty. That Mr. Sumner might use language calculated to bring 
about a collision between England and America, is possible enough ; 
but that he should wilfully counsel a war between the two countries 
is a fact not easily to be credited by those to whom his private 
character and his public career are alike familiar. Indeed, after 
an indirect fashion, Mr. Sumner’s speech may actually have a 
pacific tendency. Americans will, I fancy, be more inclined to 
listen to reason, now that their national feclings have been 
gratified by a distinct and outspoken utterance of their real or 
alleged grievances. The gain to the interests of peace is assuredly 
of a doubtful advantage; but this much is certain, that the utter- 
ances of Mr. Reverdy Johnson had created an amount of popular 
irritation across the Atlantic, which could only be allayed by some 
such vehement protest as that of which the senator for Massachusetts 
has made himself the mouth-piece. 

It will be seen from this that in my judgment Mr. Sumner has 
expressed not unfaithfully the common sentiment of the mass of his 
countrymen. I regret that this should be so; but upon an issue like 
the one now separating England and America there is no good to be 
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secured by representing facts as other than they are. At the same 
time, unless I am mistaken, Mr. Sumner, and the section of the 
American nation to which he belongs, are animated by an especial 
irritability towards England, which is not shared by the common 
American public. Mr. Sumner is not only a New Englander, but he 
is a New Englander of that class whom it is the fashion in English 
society to talk of as “the best type of Americans;” and amongst 
that class the irritation against this country for its sins, both of 
commission and omission, is to be found in its highest stage of 
development. 

Within the last few weeks I have constantly heard sensible 
Englishmen talk in perfect good faith about Mr. Sumner’s ingrati- 
tude, because, after having received so much civility when he was 
a visitor in this country, he has made a speech which he must 
have known would be displeasing to England. The feeling which 
lies at the bottom of this assertion explains much of the irritability 
to which I allude. Lord Stanley has visited the United States; and 
I have no doubt that his lordship was entertained by the principal 
citizens of the towns he sojourned at, was elected a member of the 
clubs, was introduced to everybody worth knowing, was made at 
home in house after house, was treated, in fact, with that frank, 
cordial hospitality of which America nowadays seems to me to have 
preserved the monopoly. But if Lord Stanley was to make a strong 
anti-American speech in Parliament, anybody would be laughed at, 
and rightly laughed at, who talked about his ingratitude. Yet the two 
cases are exactly parallel; and the only difference consists in a latent 
conviction of the English mind that Mr. Sumner, like any other dis- 
tinguished American visitor, is not quite the equal of the English 
grandees who showed him civility. And this same sense of half- 
conscious superiority pervades all our intercourse with our American 
cousins. I have constantly known Americans congratulated in 
English society on not looking at all like Americans; I have heard 
English people, when wishing to be polite, inform Americans that 
they had once met some countryman of theirs, who was really quite 
like a gentleman; and soon. These are small matters, but straws 
serve to show which way the wind blows; and, I think, any one who 
tries to look impartially at the relations of the two countries will 
admit that in all our official as well as private intercourse with 
America, we are influenced by an unfortunate persuasion that, at the 
best, Americans are an inferior order of Englishmen. Now Americans 
are keenly alive to the existence of this conviction on our part; and 
the class who feel it most acutely are exactly the men whom we 
describe as “the best type of Americans ;” that is, in other words, 
the type most like ourselves. In the ecclesiastical dictionary of Dr. 
Farquhar Hook, there will be found, unless my memory deceives me, 
a statement, under the head “Moravian,” to the effect that some 
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divines have thought this sect was the less to be condemned inas- 
much as in their doctrines and rituals they approached closely to those 
of the orthodox Anglican faith. This, however, we are told, is an 
error; on the contrary, the Moravians are the more to be condemned, 
because having approached so nearly to the truth they have not at- 
tained to it. Now I have often thought that in political matters we 
share the theological views of Dr. Hook on the subject of Moravians. 
We deem the Americans worthy of even greater condemnation than 
ordinary foreigners, because being approached so closely to the one 
orthodox English type they have not quite attained thereto; and that 
we do so condemn them the Americans themselves are well aware. 
Moreover, if you desire to deal out equal justice to each side alike, 
you must fairly own that New England entertains towards the 
mother-country a kind of perpetual soreness for whose existence 
England can hardly be said to be responsible. Mr. Seward, during 
the early stages of the war, when the anti-English feeling was very 
strong in the States, said to an informant of mine, who remonstrated 
with him on the popular injustice of ignoring all offences that pro- 
ceeded from France, “ Well, the plain truth is, that we do not care 
a cent about any country but England;” and the saying, though 
true about the whole Union, is especially true about the old sea-board 
States. England is the public from whom the educated and intel- 
lectual class of Americans desires recognition; and the unfriendliness, 
and still more the indifference, of this public constitute a real source 
of grievance to a sensitive people. In the eyes of the world at large 
England intellectually overshadows America. The men of Massa- 
chusetts may claim, with abstract justice, that they are as much 
entitled as the men of Kent to the glories of Shakspeare and Bacon 
and Milton; but the claim, somehow, is not acknowledged. When 
the great Anglo-Saxon firm dissolved partnership, the partners who 
kept possession of the old premises, who continued to enter their 
accounts in the same old books, and who retained the old name of 
the house, were regarded by the customers of the business as the sole 
representatives of the grand old concern. It could not be otherwise ; 
and the great mass of the American nation are perfectly well satisfied 
with the new connection they have formed, but New England still 
cherishes the conviction that, if justice were done, she would share 
with the mother-country the glory of the past, while she would 
reserve to herself the promise of the future. Moreover, the world 
of which Boston is the centre prides itself among its own people for 
its literary and intellectual pre-eminence. The pride, as far as 
America is concerned, is well-grounded enough ; but it is not equally 
well-grounded if the “ Hub of the Universe” be considered as part 
and parcel of the English speaking and reading community. With- 
out denying for one moment the high achievements of a certain 
number of New England intellectual celebrities, it is patent to 
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impartial judges that in the world of English letters, art, and science, 
England is still the capital, New England only a province. And, 
as usual, the capital ignores the province, and the province resents 
bitterly the indifference of the capital, all the more galling because 
it is unconscious. 

Then, again, apart from these sentimental grievances, Massa- 
chusetts and its sister States have causes for resentment towards 
the mother-country not shared in to the same extent by the other 
sections of the Republic. The sufferings of the wars of inde- 
pendence and of 1812 fell with especial heaviness on the New 
England States. You would hardly find a family there which has 
not the tradition of some personal injury sustained in times past 
at the hands of Great Britain. The exploits, the sufferings of the 
revolutionary era are preserved more faithfully in New England 
memories than elsewhere in the Union, and these recollections are 
all tinged with the anti-British feeling of the early days of the 
century. In many respects New England is far ahead of the rest 
of the United States. In culture, in education, in orderly freedom, 
in popular government, in moral character, and in earnestness of 
purpose, it stands on a different level from the less-advanced com- 
munities of the South and West. By no means unconscious of this 
superiority, New England is at the same time fanatically attached 
to the great Union, whose manifest destiny it is to rule one day over 
the whole of the North American continent. Yet, while New 
Englanders would be bitterly offended if they were not recognised 
as Americans, they are also offended if the outer world, and especially 
the English outer world, fails to recognise the fact that they are 
not like other Americans; and the result is, that the sneers about 
Yankee row dy yism and Yankee vulgarity, which always find so hearty 
a welcome in the mother-country, are resented by New England 
with a bitterness not felt by the rougher and ruder States of the 
Union, to whom, as far as they apply at all, they attach rightly. 
Somehow or other, partly of malice prepense, partly out of ignor- 
ance, we have gone on “sticking pins,’’ to use an Americanism, into 
New England ; and we can hardly wonder if we have been successful 
in producing irritation. Moreover, the anti-slavery party, which 
represents a very influential section of New England society, has 
especial reasons for unfriendliness towards this country. For many 
years the American abolitionists maintained a rather close connection 
with England, of a kind that could hardly fail to be associated with 
painful recollections. An American might deem slavery a sin and 
a shame, but yet he resented hearing his country held up to infamy 
by foreigners as a nation of slaveholders. For the sake of the real 
or supposed benefit to their cause arising from English anti-slavery 
support, the abolitionists put up with a great deal of sympathy, 
which was unpleasantly like patronage; and yet for so doing they 
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incurred amongst their countrymen the stigma of being wanting in 
patriotism. And when the crisis came—when the cause of the Union 
became identical with the cause of emancipation—and when it was 
found that anti-slavery England stood aloof from the North, the 
American abolitionists—the party of which Mr. Sumner was the 
political leader—joined in the anti-English cry with an eagerness 
intensified by the memory of bygone humiliations sustained in 
consequence of their quondam connection with England. 

Thus, if my own view is correct, you will find the anti-English 
feeling developed most strongly amongst the old anti-slavery section 
of the cultivated class in the New England States. From this class 
have come most of the visitors with whom English society is familiar, 
and to whom we think we are paying a compliment when we describe 
them as “the best type of Americans.” This feeling does not mili- 
tate against the utmost kindness and good-will towards individual 
Englishmen. But the civility and the cordiality that are shown 
throughout New England to all our countrymen who visit the States 
are shown, I think, to Englishmen, not to England. 

But though the peculiar animus exhibited by Mr. Sumner towards 
England appears to me characteristic of the class and the district to 
which the senator belongs, I am afraid the feelings to which he 
gave utterance are more or less shared by the great majority of his 
fellow-countrymen. Throughout the Union you will find but one 
sentiment, and that is, that England was a heavy offender against 
America during the years of the war. No doubt the intensity of this 
sentiment varies with the degree of irritation felt against this 
country on general grounds; and, as I have endeavoured to show, 
this irritation is stronger in New England than elsewhere; but the 
sentiment extends far beyond the limits of the old Puritan States. 
Now I am not pleading for the justice of this sentiment ; I am pre- 
pared to assert that if an account could be taken of the real and senti- 
mental grievances of which either country has a right to complain at 
the hands of the other, the balance to the credit of the American 
account would be found to be by no means a very heavy one. But I 
do say that, taking human nature, and especially Anglo-Saxon human 
nature, for what it is, I cannot wonder at the existence of the sentiment 
referred to. I have long come to the conviction that Americans and 
Englishmen differ from one another only in the external conditions 
of their existence, not in the essential characteristics which apper- 
tain to individual nations; or, in other words, that Americans are 
only Englishmen who have settled in a new country. This con- 
viction of mine would be gainsayed alike by most Englishmen and 
by most Americans. I can only say it is confirmed by all my experi- 
ence of America and Americans. And of this I am sure, that if you 
wish to know how Americans will feel and act under given cir- 
cumstances, you have only to consider what would be the conduct 
of Englishmen under like conditions. 
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Now the faculty of seeing that there are two sides to every question 
is pre-eminently not an English one. We see our own side with 
extreme distinctness and reasonable fairness, but we find it almost 
impossible to believe that other people can honestly arrive at a 
different conclusion from our own in arguing from the same data. 
As it is with us, so it is with the Americans. They look at every- 
thing from their own point of view, do what seems right in their own 
eyes, and are perfectly astonished if they discover that what seems 
right to them is not recognised as right by others. And even if by 
any chance they acknowledge themselves to have been wrong, they 
hold that that acknowledgment is a quittance in full, or even more 
than a quittance, for any shame attaching to them in virtue of their 
tort. Taking this national frame of mind for granted, it is easy to 
understand how Americans regard the attitude of England through- 
out the Southern rebellion. Let us suppose, for the sake of hypo- 
thesis, that Ireland had risen in revolt against British rule, that this 
revolt had threatened for some four years the very existence of the 
empire, that it had only been suppressed after sacrifices of life 
and treasure to be felt for generations to come, and that the 
struggle had been prolonged and intensified by the expectation that 
America would interfere in behalf of the insurgents. Given these 
facts, we should be disposed to place an unfavourable interpretation, 
to say the least, on all proceedings of the American Government and 
the American people ; and these proceedings, pursuing our parallel, 
would be of a kind capable of any unfavourable interpretation. Our 
case would be that while the insurrection was still in its infancy, the 
American Government hastened to grant belligerent rights to Ireland 
without waiting four-and-twenty hours for the arrival of the envoy 
we had sent to explain our position; that at the moment of our 
darkest fortunes we were compelled by a threat of war, to deliver 
up to America, under circumstances of especial humiliation, two Irish 
rebel leaders, whom we had captured on their way to negotiate a 
hostile alliance against the empire ; that while Ireland had nota 
ship on the high seas, or a port she could call her own, privateers 
were built, equipped, and manned in American ports by American 
members of Congress, and despatched through the actual connivance 
or wilful negligence of the American Government, to prey upon our 
trade under the Irish flag; that our commerce was literally de- 
stroyed ; that throughout the war, until in fact the fortunes of the 
rebels became manifestly desperate, the insurrection was encouraged 
by the constant prospect of American intervention ; that the leading 
statesmen of the two great parties in the Republic went out of their 
way to proclaim their conviction that the ultimate triumph of the 
Irish rebellion was assured; that the press of America, with scarcely 
an important exception, supported the cause of the rebels, and lost 
no opportunity of insulting our efforts to suppress a wicked and unjust 
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insurrection ; that the weight of American influence and popular 
opinion was thrown upon the side of the rebellion; that whenever 
any question arose between us and the insurgents, it was in- 
variably decided by the Americans in favour of the latter; and 
that in fact they gave every possible aid to our internal enemies, 
which could be given without incurring the risk and cost of an 
actual declaration of war. This being our case, what would be the 
feeling we should entertain towards the Americans? It would be 
surely that they had acted towards us in a manner for which it 
might or might not be wise to exact reparation when we came to a 
position to do so, but for which no mere nominal compensation could 
afford adequate atonement. 

Well, if we substitute the Confederacy for Ireland, and England 
for America, we shall have a very fair statement of the case against 
us, as any average American would put it. There is, without 
doubt, a rejoinder that might be made with very telling effect, if we 
could only get the Americans to listen to it. There are two sides, 
and two very distinct sides, to this Anglo-American question; but 
measuring the Americans by ourselves, I am not surprised they fail 
to see anything beyond the grievances to which they have been sub- 
jected. If they were, as a nation, philosophical and magnanimous, 
they might be much nobler-natured than they are; but they would 
not be true to their English parentage. It is also to be remembered 
that the Irish element in some of the larger States is very powerful, 
and that this element never loses an opportunity of embittering popu- 
lar feeling in America against England. That the Irish emigrants 
hate us with most exceeding bitterness, may be our misfortune, and 
not our fault, but it certainly is not the fault of the Americans. 

Given then the fact that Mr. Sumner, though he may have 
expressed his views with an acrimony and irritation peculiar rather 
to his own section of the community than to the nation at large, yet 
did express the popular sentiments of his countrymen, it remains to 
ask what is to be the upshot of this state of feeling? My own 
impression is that neither for war or peace, neither for good nor 
evil, can there possibly be any immediate upshot. The Americans 
think, whether rightly or wrongly, that they have little to gain, 
and that we have much to lose, by the non-settlement of the 
Alabama controversy. The probability of an European war is 
confidently looked forward to on both sides the Atlantic ; and when- 
ever we are engaged in war we may expect much the same kind of 
neutrality from Americans as we exhibited towards them. The 
apprehension of such a state of things is galling to us; and the very 
knowledge that it is so galling indisposes the Americans to relieve 
us from what they deem the righteous penalty of our own mis- 
conduct. To be unwilling to forgive and forget is un-Christian, but 
it is not un-English. For these reasons I disbelieve in the possi- 
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bility of procuring an immediate settlement of the Alabama question. 
I regret this the less, because I am convinced, for my own part, that 
any convention, however scrupulously worded, could not avert the 
danger it is designed to render impossible. We have good reason to 
know ourselves how extremely difficult it is for our own Govern- 
ment to hinder breaches of neutrality on the part of individual 
citizens; and this difficulty would be magnified tenfold in the case 
of a government like that of the United States. The authorities at 
Washington might be as anxious as—well, as Earl Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone—to prevent any infraction of international law, but their 
instructions would be constantly baffled by the unwillingness of their 
subordinates to see them executed. If the State of New York, for 
instance, was governed by an Irish majority, as might well happen, 
and if popular opinion was hostile to England, we should have 
Alabamas sailing from the Empire city, no matter what conventions 
had been entered into between the Governments of Washington and 
St. James. That this should be so, is perhaps not creditable to American 
respect for law and national obligations; but we who recollect how 
Mr. Laird was cheered in the House of Commons when he claimed 
credit for having built the Alabama, can hardly complain because 
American public sentiment is not more scrupulous than our own. 

Against the danger to which I allude there is therefore, if I am 
right, no provision possible. The proposition I have seen gravely 
discussed in serious English journals,—that we ought at once to go 
to war with America, in order to make her feel kindly towards us in 
the event of a future war,—is too silly and childish to be answered. 
And yet short of that we can do nothing but wait for what the 
future may bring us. Time is upon our side; and the American 
nation, with its rapid growth and internal development, is hardly in 
a position to cherish rancour for any length of time. As years 
go by, the popular irritation about the Alabama, the Trent 
affair, and the recognition of the South, will lose its intensity ; 
and then an arrangement may be made which would be frankly 
accepted on both sides the Atlantic. Moreover, with each year, as 
America becomes more consolidated and more self-supporting in 
intellectual as well as material respects, the morbid susceptibility to 
English criticism which characterises “the best type of Americans ” 
will also pass away. But for the present we must make the best of 
a bad business. Having made our bed, we must lie in it. Nor can 
we wonder, if the fact of our attitude being attended with discomfort, 
is not unwelcome to the Americans. That it is welcome to them is 
natural, but not creditable. And while our Anglo-Saxon character 
remains unaltered, there will always be found some statesman ready 
to become the mouthpiece of all popular sentiments, which are at 
once natural and not creditable. In Parliament he may be called 
John Arthur Roebuck; in Congress, Charles Sumner. 

Epwarp Dicey. 














THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
Cuarter XVII. 


MRS. UPJOHN IN TOWN. 


Let us now follow Mrs. Upjohn’s movements a little, to give that 
fair lady her share of attention. 

Neither she nor her daughter had observed the Rowleys, being 
too much occupied talking of them to notice anything or anybody 
that passed them on the road. 

“T suppose,” Harriet had been saying, “my uncle must be much 
better, or Mrs. Rowley could hardly leave him.” 

“That would depend entirely on her objects,” said the mother ; 
“but one never knows how your uncle really is; he never writes 
himself, and there is no reliance to be placed on anything we hear 
from the people about him.” 

“T think, mamma, this must have been a long time brewing.” 

“That it has,” said Mrs. Upjohn, with bitter volubility, “ever 
since she was last in England, taking such grand airs on her, and 
imposing on everybody, as she imposes on her husband; but she 
never imposed on me, never for one moment. Do you think your 
uncle would ever have been so mad, or so ungrateful, as to take his 
daughters away from me, to put them under a fast lady like her, if 
she had not completely hood-winked him? Was she a proper person 
to have the management of girls at the most critical period of their 
lives—a woman who thinks of nothing but show, and without a 
single accomplishment ?”’ 

“There can be no question about that,” said Miss Upjohn; ‘but 
what I detest most is her double-dealing; her letters were always 
so full of affection for papa, even to the very last, when she must 
have been conspiring with that meddlesome old Mr. Cosie to turn 
him out.” 

“There were other conspirators beside Mr. Cosie,” said Mrs. 
Upjohn. 

“ Whom do you suspect, mamma ?”’ 

“T’ll say no more now,” said Mrs. Upjohn, “ but Pll unravel the 
whole plot before I am many days in London.” 

She then folded her arms over her bust, closed her expressive 
eyes, and threw herself back in her seat, in the posture which she 
was in when Susan Rowley recognised her. 

Miss Upjohn took out of her bag a gorgeous little prayer-book, 
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opened the golden clasp, and read the psalms and lessons of the day 
—a practice which she never omitted, even on a journey, since her 
nuptial engagement. Indeed, Mrs. Upjohn was generally very 
particular about it herself in her family, from which it may be 
inferred how much or how little the routine of devotion tends to 
improve the frame of mind, or cultivate the Christian graces. 

It may well seem strange that living as Mrs. Upjohn did, 
surrounded with a great many good influences, among a great many 
good people, with an excellent husband, and a pious pastor (for 
Mr. Blackadder was a man of genuine piety, though his views on 
many subjects were narrow), living, too, at a great distance from 
the people, or rather the individual, who excited her bad feelings, 
should yet for so many years have never softened or relented 
towards her; but, in truth, there was nothing wonderful in it, for 
when any bad passion, but especially envy, seizes hold of an 
unfortunate human mind, the gripe of a huge polypus with. a 
hundred arms, such as fishermen dread on the coast of Brittany, and 
Victor Hugo has so powerfully described in a famous novel, is not 
harder to escape. A hundred little incidents of daily life are always 
helping to feed the monster. In Mrs. Upjohn’s case there were 
especially the affairs of the property, leading to continual and often 
unpleasant correspondence, which no other man but her simple, 
unsuspecting husband would have allowed her to see. Then there 
were besides the usual kind friends, who being aware of the 
feud in the family, were for ever freshening up her animosities 
with their remarks; for weeds as well as flowers flourish the more 
for being watered. The secrets of her soul were not always drawn 
out on these occasions; but it was worse when she was forced to 
disguise them, for it was often at the expense of acquiescing in some 
encomium on her enemy. It was not before every one, for instance, 
that Mrs. Upjohn was daring enough to dispute that Mrs. Rowley 
was a fine or a clever woman, or even that she had through a good 
many trials been an affectionate and devoted wife. And, on the 
other hand, when anything very severe was said of that lady in her 
presence, it placed Mrs. Upjohn in the dilemma of either agreeing 
with it, and running the risk of having it repeated with her authority, 
or of discountenancing it, and almost vindicating the woman she 
most hated. But who is there that has not one sympathising bosom 
into which she can unreservedly pour the sweetness or the bitterness 
of her heart? Such a friend Mrs. Upjohn was fortunate in possess- 
ing in a veteran spinster, though not yet quite an old maid, a certain 
Miss Letitia Cateran, who was connected in some remote way with 
the Rowleys. She lived at No. 1, Westbourne Place, Tyburnia, 
when she was at home, but she was not particularly home-keeping, 
finding herself more comfortable, one way or another, in the homes 
of her friends and acquaintances, to which a variety of clever amusing 
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qualities, with a prodigious gift of making herself useful, gave her 
frequent and welcome admission. She knew her what’s-what and 
who’s-who as well as any girl in England, and nobody was more 
mistress of the art of preserving a polite neutrality among conflicting 
interests, when there was no decided advantage in taking a side 
herself. She was an old acquaintance of the Rowleys. Mrs. Rowley 
perfectly understood her, but liked her in a way; and with Mr. 
Rowley her talents were actually triumphant; she amused him, and 
before he resided permanently abroad, there was nobody whom he 
liked better to have about him. 

When Mrs. Upjohn said she would not be long in town without 
unmasking her sister-in-law’s schemes, it was Miss Cateran who was 
present to her mind’s eye; for Letitia knew everybody, or if there 
were any people whom she did not know, she was always sure to 
know somebody who did know them, or a great deal about them, 
which came to the same thing. 

Mrs. Upjohn was not a day in London before she despatched a 
little note to her dear friend, to tell her she was in town, and invite 
her to lunch the next day, if she had nothing better todo. It was 
not often the popular Letitia was to be had at such a short notice ; 
but she was to be had on the present occasion, and she came with 
the more alacrity, because she inferred from the suddenness of Mrs. 
Upjohn’s return, that something extraordinary had taken place. 
Letitia was always dressed in very good taste, for which she deserved 
great credit, for she had a very modest income, which required good 
management to make the two ends meet at the close of the year. 
Her small means were probably the reason that she came on foot to 
Cumberland Gate, though the streets were sloppy; but she was 
provided with a neat pair of goloshes, which she slipped off behind 
the door in the hall. In a moment she was in the drawing-room, 
where Mrs. Upjohn awaited her alone, her daughter having gone 
out shopping or visiting. The kissing and exclaiming done, Letitia 
ran up to Harriet Upjohn’s room (for she knew every room in the 
house as well as if she had been one of the family), laid her 
pretty pink bonnet carefully on the bed, with her parasol, and 
gloves, and green silk mantilla, settled her black hair in the glass, 
which reflected a nice figure, as well as agreeable features (though 
the nose, perhaps, was cocked up a little too much for dignity), and 
slid smiling down again to luncheon. 

A very nice luncheon it was: lobster, lamb-cutlets, spinach, and 
gooseberry tart; for Miss Cateran appreciated such attentions, and 
her friend knew it. Attractive, however, as they were, Mrs. Upjohn’s 
secret was still more so; but if one lady was bursting with curiosity, 
the other was fortunately bursting as much to satisfy it. 

“ What in the world has brought you back to town so suddenly ?” 

3C2 
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cried Letitia, the moment the servant was sent out of the room. 
“You have something wonderful to tell me, I know.” 
“ Nothing after all that ought to surprise you,” said Mrs. Upjohn, 


“only that my husband has thrown up that Cornish concern at 
last.” 


“You don’t say so!—thrown it up!” 

“Oh, it ought to have been done long ago, but he could stand 
Mrs. Rowley’s interference and dictation no longer; he has at last 
been brought to see things in the proper light.” 

“He has done quite right,” said Miss Cateran, almost distracted 
between the news and the cutlets; “I always thought the position 
was beneath a man of his station and abilities.” 

“Oh, you know,” said Mrs. Upjohn, “he only held it to oblige his 
poor brother.” 

“ And he has thrown it up !——dear me!” 

It was in vain for Mrs. Upjohn to treat the event as one of no great 
importance. Miss Cateran knew all the bearings of the case as well 
as anyone, and she did not believe the resignation a bit. Helping 
herself now to the claw of the lobster, she added— 

“ And how, my dear, about Foxden ?” 

“Oh, of course we throw up Foxden too,” said Mrs. Upjohn, with 
a contemptuous wave of her hand, and the same assumption of the 
grand tone. ‘“ Indeed, I should probably never have gone there 
again ; it was too far away, and such a wild place altogether.” 

Through the whole of this dialogue, which lasted until the turn of 
‘the gooseberry tart came, Miss Cateran was as hard pushed to dis- 
semble her incredulity as Mrs. Upjohn to affect indifference. 

“And who is to fill Mr. Upjohn’s place?” was Miss Cateran’s 
next question. It was the very one Mrs. Upjohn wanted her to put. 

“Some attorney, I hear, of the name of Alexander.” 

Miss Cateran gave a little start. 

“You know him, I see, as you know everybody.” 

“ No, I don’t, my dear, except by sight; but I might have guessed 
he was the man before you told me.” 

“He is an acquaintance of Mrs. Rowley’s, I’m sure.” 

“Something more, I should say. Why, my dear, she has had her 
portrait painted for him.” 

“Oh, my prophetic soul!” cried Mrs. Upjohn; “but I nover 
imagined anything half so bad.” 

She threw down her fork, with which she had been only playing, 
her eyes glittering with malignant curiosity. 

“Do tell me, Letitia, all you know about it.” 

“ What I know is this,” said Miss Cateran, “not many days ago I 
happened to meet Lord St. Michael’s somewhere or other, and he asked 
me should I like to see a good picture of my friend Mrs. Rowley. 
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‘Of all things,’ said I. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘it is to be seen at her 
solicitors’ in Spring Gardens, Messrs. Marjoram and Alexander.’ ” 
“The very people,” cried Mrs. Upjohn, palpitating with excite- 
ment. “The handsome Mr. Alexander, is he not ?” 
“ Yes—yes 





yes, the same; he is a very handsome man indeed. 
Well, I went to Spring Gardens, and sure enough the picture was 
there, and a very good likeness it is.” 

“Oh, Letitia, dear, this is positively shocking !” 

“Only,” said Miss Cateran, “that Mrs. Rowley cannot possibly 
know the characters of these people, or Mr. Rowley either.” 

“Then they are not even reputable attorneys.” 

¥ pee Why, don’t you remember the affair that made such 
a great noise 2 good many years ago ?—the solicitors who robbed 
their clients to such an extent—Alexander and Moffat ?” 

“TI suppose I must have heard of it, but it has escaped my 
memory.” 

“Old Alexander died, and it was suspected that he committed 
suicide. The other absconded. It was a terrible business alto- 
gether.” 

“ And the present Mr. Alexander-is the son of the man who hanged 
himself ?” 

“Of course he is, my dear; but there is nothing against him, I 
believe.” 

“ Nothing against him, indeed! Before I left Foxden I told my 
husband what I suspected was going on, and it is worse, a thousand 
times, than I supposed. In her husband's lifetime, Letitia !—it is 
actually horrible !” 

“You forget, my dear, that Mr. Alexander may be a friend of 
Mr. Rowley’s as well as of his wife ; and there may not be much in 
the picture after all.” 

“My belief is, Letitia, that Mr. Rowley knows no more of Mr. 
Alexander than he does of the great Mogul, though how his wife 
Hbecame acquainted with him I can’t imagine. But surely he ought 
to be informed who the people are in whose hands he has got. 
Something ought to be done, before it is too late, to save the family 
from disgrace. You write to Mr. Rowley sometimes, don’t you?” 

Miss Cateran was not the girl to be made a cat’s-paw of so easily. 
She replied that she now seldom wrote to Mr. Rowley, and could 
never presume to make the slightest allusion to his affairs. At the 
same time, without sanctioning Mrs. Upjohn’s imputations on her 
sister-in-law, she agreed that it would be only right that Mr. Rowley 
should know all about his new man of business, if he did not know it 
already. 

“ And in my humble opinion,” she concluded, “ either your husband 
or yourself would be the proper person to do it.” 
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“Tt must be done,” said Mrs. Upjohn, with an expression of bitter 
determination, ‘‘no matter who does it.” 

After a pause, and a second glass of claret, it occurred to Letitia 
that her friend ought to see the picture with her own eyes. 

“A very good suggestion,” said Mrs. Upjohn; “ who knows but we 
may pick up something ;” and she rang and ordered her brougham. 

“Picking up something” was a favourite phrase with Mrs. Upjohn ; 
it probably descended to her with other beauties of expression from 
the fine old gentleman of Mincing Lane. 

The visit to Spring Gardens was, of course, abortive. The ladies 
were informed that the picture was no longer there. 

“It was not intended for his office,” said Mrs. Upjohn, as she 
drove away without picking up anything. 

“Shall I drop you at home, Letitia?” 

‘Do, like a dear.” 

So they parted at No. 1, after a mutual agreement, than which no 
agreement was ever worse observed, that, for the sake of decency and 
the credit of the family, the less that was said about these matters 
the better. 

On returning home, Mrs. Upjohn found a letter from her husband 
which acquainted her with the occurrences that had taken place 
in Cornwall after her departure, particularly the arrival of Mrs. 
Rowley. Her daughter had one also from Mr. Blackadder with 
still more details. The temper of neither mother nor daughter was 
improved by their correspondence, so we willingly leave them to take 
counsel together, and return to the smiling country. 


CuarTer XVIII. 


A CIVIC FEAST IN A COTTAGE. MRS. ROWLEY TAKES SOME STRONG 
MEASURES. 


WE left Mrs. Rowley at the Meadows. 

Mrs. Cosie, a comely, cordial, motherly, sedulous, upright, down- 
right, plain-spoken woman, in the advanced autumn of life, when 
the leaf is still a goodly red, or a warm, comfortable brown, was a 
great favourite of Mrs. Rowley’s. She had a bevy of daughters, and 
a troop of maids besides, always at hand to do everything for her; 
but she was that active and housewifely sort of person who preferred 
doing things for herself, so her maids were not much overworked, 
which was all the better for their pretty faces and figures. 

Had Mr. Cosie brought a couple of actual goddesses home with 
him he could scarcely have astounded his wife and daughters more 
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than he did when he appeared with Mrs. Rowley and her step- 
daughter. Mrs. Cosie was at her door, the porch of which was 
overhung with woodbine and roses, already beginning to bloom in 
that mild climate, thanks—at least such was the notion in those 
days—to the influence of the Gulf Stream. She was engaged at the 
moment shaking the crumbs out of the tablecloth after luncheon, for 
the linnets and robins to pick up; while the parlour-maid—having 
nothing else to do—was standing smiling by, watching the pretty 
birds as they profited by her mistress’s daily charity. The birds 
were fluttered the first; they all flew away in a cloud with as much 
noise as their tiny wings could make; then the fluttering reached 
the maid, who almost screamed, and pulled the tablecloth out of 
Mrs. Cosie’s hands: but the fluttering of the good woman herself 
exceeded the fluttering of birds and maid together ; she was all in a 
flutter from head to foot, outside and inside ; her cap tumbled down 
behind, her kerchief fell from her neck; everything that could 
escape from tie or pin or hook took the opportunity of starting, in 
the excess of her trepidation. Her voice was too soft and mellow 
for screaming, or she would have screamed; but she did her best to 
make up for it by running to and fro, with a thousand “ dear me’s,” 
and panting invocations of her daughters Dorothy and Margery, 
and all the damsels of the farm. In a few minutes there was such a 
concourse, that when the carriage swept round the open space before 
the cottage, and drew up before the porch, Mrs. Rowley stepped out 
in the middle of a small mob of rosy-faced girls,—one with a pet 
lamb at her heels, one with a broom in her hands, another with a 
churn-dash, another with a red petticoat on her arm, which she 
happened to be making or mending. In the background appeared 
some electrified workmen, who, perhaps, imagined that the Queen 
had taken it into her head to come and see Mrs. Cosie—a visit 
which would certainly have made her Majesty acquainted with one 
of the worthiest women of her class in England. 

At last the ferment subsided, the shaking of hands was over, and 
the Rowleys, amidst a galaxy of happy faces, entered the snug abode 
of their humble friends. 

The Meadows was so far from being “a cottage of gentility,” that 
it had not even one proper coach-house; but it was large enough to 
afford a couple of spare bed-rooms; and while they were getting 
ready for their reception, Mrs. Rowley and her daughter reposed in 
Mrs. Cosie’s room until dinner-time. 

If there was a fault in Mrs. Cosie’s household, it was that there 
was rather too much eating, so much that it seemed hardly worth 
while to remove the cloth at all; but perhaps it was done for the 
sake of the robins and finches. This over-eating was the result of 
the old civic habits of the family, Mr. Cosie having once been an 
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alderman of London, and having even served the office of sheriff. 
Indeed, he had been once within a few votes of the highest honour of 
the City, and there was no story which his wife told so often, or so 
amusingly, as how she had narrowly escaped being Lady Mayoress. 

The dinner was as superabundant as usual, the table groaning 
under roast beef and boiled mutton, chickens and ducks, pigeons and. 
wild-duck, pies and puddings. But with all this, it was not as 
ponderous asmany a grand London entertainment, good-humour and 
good-nature did so much to lighten it. 

“It was a lucky bridge for us, at all events,” said the good woman 
at the head of the table. 

“And a lucky flood that carried away the bridge,” said Mrs. 
Rowley ; “ for I think we have our full share of the good fortune.” 

With chat like this, and a hundred recollections of the last time 
the Rowleys had honoured the country with a visit, the rustic meal 
began and ended. 

The post came in late at that period, and soon after tea, which 
trod on the heels of dinner, Mrs. Rowley retired to her room with 
her letters. She never read a letter from her husband in the pre- 
sence of strangers, sometimes not even in the presence of her 
daughters—whether it was that they caused her more rapture than 
she cared to let any one witness, or for other reasons best known to 
herself. 

Susan Rowley sat with the Cosie girls until it was bed-time, 
listening, not always with unaffected interest, to their accounts of 
‘parochial matters, and talking of poor Carry, whom the Cosies were 
all fond of, but latterly hardly ever saw, Mrs. Upjohn having for 
some time back behaved superciliously to the farmer’s family, and 
broken off all social communication with the Meadows. 

They chatted and chatted until Mrs. Cosie, who had been dozing 
in her chair ever since dinner—her daily habit for years—now 
began to wake up, which she no sooner did than she exclaimed :— 

“Now, girls, don’t keep Miss Rowley up talking. I dare say she 
would like to go to bed.” 

“Well, truly I should,” said Susan. 

““When would Mrs. Rowley like to have breakfast in the morn- 
ing?’ said Dorothy and Margery, almost together, for both must 
show Susan to her room. 

“« By all means at your usual hour,” said Miss Rowley. ‘“ We are 
as early birds as you are. Mamma writes her letters, and reads her 
newspaper, and does half her business before she leaves her room 
of a morning ; and if she has no letters to write she goes on with her 
novel. She is as great a novel reader as ever.” 

“Oh, what shall we do?” cried Dorothy ; “I don’t believe there 
is a novel in the house.” 
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“ Yes, but there is,” said the brusque Margery, giving her sister a 
little push—a way she had; “there’s ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ and 
‘Sandford and Merton.’ ” 

“J should like to see you offering Mrs. Rowley ‘Sandford and 
Merton’ to read,” said Dorothy, returning the little push. 

“Oh, never mind the novels,” said Susan ; “mamma has a whole 
box of them with her which she brought down from London.” 

It was a long time before Miss Rowley was left to herself, for the 
Cosie girls were never satisfied that there were half as many things 
in her bower as they were certain she would want; but at last they 
accepted her repeated assurances that everything was perfect, and 
pushed one another out of the room. Looking-glasses abounded at 
all events, for there were three, and Mrs. Rowley had even more; in 
fact, all the movable looking-glasses in the house had been put into 
the two rooms, except a small one in which Mr. Cosie shaved. 

Before they assembled at breakfast the next morning, Mrs. Rowley 
had 2 discussion with her host on the state of affairs, and what she 
proposed to do while she remained in England. The arrangement 
suggested by Mr. Alexander by which Mr. Cosie was to manage the 
little peninsula under the advice of Spring Gardens, had already 
been approved of, and Mrs. Rowley was very happy to hear that her 
brother-in-law was prepared to hand everthing over to his successor 
without a shade of angry feeling on his mind. She was not long 
without further assurance on that head; for she was just deliberating 
at breakfast how to get over to Foxden in the course of the morning, 
and parrying the earnest endeavours of the Cosies to keep her, when 
a horse was heard trotting up the avenue, and there was scarce time 
to wonder who so early a visitor could be, when in limped Mr. 
Upjohn himself, looking much more like a man who had just been 
appointed to a good thing than a man who had lost one. He came 
in with the heartiest laugh, kissed and shook hands with both his 
sister-in-law and niece, and swore, like Falstaff, that he knew them 
the day before, as well as Him that made them. 

“No, no, uncle, you did not know a bit of us; there is no use in 
your pretending it.” 

“ Well, Susan, truth is truth ; I did not know you; but,” he added, 
turning to Mrs. Rowley, “I ought to have known you, Fatima, at all 
events, by one remark you made. When I said I did not understand 
why the bridge went, you said you supposed it was because the flood 
was the stronger: so very like you—so quaint and so sharp—so 
like you.” 

‘Well, we were not on it, uncle,” said Susan, “like the Brian 
O’Lynn family ; that was a great point.” 

Upjohn sat down, and there was not a pleasanter member of the 
party. 
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“We were going over to Foxden after breakfast,” said Mrs. 
Rowley. 

“You are much better where you are,” he said. “I am all alone, 
as you probably know, except Carry. I am going up to town to- 
morrow or next day.” 

The Cosies immediately declared, with one accord, that Carry 
must come and stay with them; and it was arranged that Mrs. 
Rowley would take her up to town when she went. 

Mr. Upjohn’s handsome and generous conduct mightily pleased 
Mrs. Rowley, and raised him in everybody’s opinion. She pressed 
him to consider Foxden still his own; it was not only her wish, but 
her husband’s; but he shook his head, and convinced her in a few 
words that it was impossible for him to accept the offer. They 
parted as affectionately as they met. Mr. Upjohn said he would 
write to his brother and let him know that he was perfectly satisfied 
with everything that had been done; but, as usual, he neglected to 
do so, and it was not from him that Mr. Rowley had the first account 
of the way in which the new arrangements were received. 

Mrs. Rowley lost no time, but went about her inspections at 
once. The weather being showery, she put on a long waterproof 
jacket she had, something like a sailor’s, and with her petti- 
coats sufficiently tucked up, a sort of wide-awake on her head, 
and a good stout umbrella in her hand, she set out with Mr. Cosie 
on her perambulations. To people who saw her from a distance she 
looked more like a farmer than what she was; but, when they 
approached, her beautiful hair, coming out under the hat, revealed 
her sex quickly enough, as her countenance and bearing did the 
gentlewoman. As to get little Carry transferred to the Meadows 
depended upon getting her across the river, which was still swollen, 
the first thing was to see what progress had -been made with the 
temporary foot-bridge, which was only to consist of a few planks put 
roughly together. This she found nearly done in a sort of a way, 
and Mr. Mallet was on the spot himself at the moment. He was not 
long discovering in whose presence he stood, and pulling his hat off 
in a great hurry and trepidation, came towards Mrs. Rowley to 
make his obeisances. Mr. Cosie told her in a short aside who he 
was, and all about him. 

“You will be wanting a new bridge, madam,” said the carpenter 
insinuatingly. 

“Yes; and a new carpenter, I think, also, Mr. Mallett,” said Mrs. 
Rowley, nodding to him, and passing on, leaving the village jobber 
chopfallen, and fumbling with his watch-chain, to admire the last 
construction of his genius on the Rowley property. 

But in dismissing a jobber, she made an enemy, of course, and she 
made another before she proceeded many yards farther. 
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Mr. Cosie next conducted her to one of the schools of the estate ; 
it was the nearest to Foxden, and was called Mrs. Upjohn’s school, 
for greater distinction. 

Mrs. Rowley saw Mrs. Upjohn in it very clearly; the outside was 
as pretty and captivating as possible; nothing could be neater; it 
was quite a picture, with the roses climbing about the doors and 
windows, but with the outward show the beauties of the school ended. 
The school-room was dirty, the scholars a riotous mob of little sluts 
and slovens, the mistress the model of a slattern. Mrs. Rowley 
entered behind Mr. Cosie, and maintained her incognito long enough 
to take in the whole interior with a rapid, keen, comprehensive 
glance. The moment she was known, the effect was electric. The 
astonished mistress jumped up in consternation, and tried at one and 
the same moment to bring her untidy cap straight over her uncombed 
hair, and get rid of a foul apron, which covered a gown which was 
not much cleaner. 

“Don’t give yourself any trouble about your dress; pray don’t 
derange it, and keep your seat,” said Mrs. Rowley. 

Oh, dear, dear, if the mistress had only expected—had only 
known—and so forth—she would have made herself decent and tidy. 

“Then I am to understand,” returned Mrs. Rowley, “that you 
only think it necessary to be decent and tidy once in every four or 
five years, when I come to visit you; and the children, too, don’t 
you think they would do their sums quite as well if their faces and 
hands were clean ? ” 

“ Oh, if your ladyship but knew how hard it is to make children 
come always to school with clean hands and faces.” 

“Example might do something,” said Mrs. Rowley, her formidable 
eye covering, as she spoke, every bit of the mistress’s person which 
was visible. 

She then desired to see the children’s copy-books, asked some of 
the eldest a few questions in the multiplication-table. In a row of 
six she only found one arithmetician who could tell her what three- 
times three made. She was a smart little girl, the only child in the 
school who was tolerably clean and neat, and Mrs. Rowley inquired 
her name and took a note of it. 

She then thought she had seen enough ; and, with a nod to the 
abashed and silenced mistress, she walked away. 

In a moment she turned to Mr. Cosie and said— 

“That nice young woman must follow Mr. Mallet into retirement, 
and with the least possible delay. How did she ever get the 
situation ?” 

“She had a great many strong certificates,” said Mr. Cosie ; “ and 
she’ll be coming up to the Meadows to ask another from you.” 

“Oh, and she shall have it,” said Mrs. Rowley, laughing They 
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had now made a little round, and were at the Meadows again, 
where they found Carry arrived in her palanquin; and there was 
great kissing and rejoicing. 

After luncheon the same day, Mrs. Rowley changed her costume 
and drove to the village with her daughter and Mr. Cosie, to show 
herself to the people. 

As they drove into Oakham, the shopkeepers ran to their doors, 
bowing and curtseying, and the idle boys ran after the carriage 
shouting. The place was all in a ferment. Some few of the decenter 
people had cleaned their windows and washed their faces, thinking 
such a visit possible. Some ran to make their ablutions as soon as 
the carriage entered the principal street. In general, the little place 
was as squalid and neglected as any village could be. 

“T was never in Ireland,” said Mrs. Rowley; “but really this 
sort of thing must be very like it, and the reason is just the same. 
What nonsense it is to say that a non-resident proprietary is no evil 
to a country; but que voulez-rous,” she added, with a little sigh, 
““we can’t do what we like in this world.” 


CuarpTterR XIX. 


IN WHICH MRS. COSIE TELLS A STORY, MRS. ROWLEY TAKES HOLY 
ORDERS, AND THE SKY LOWERS BOTH IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Now don’t let the reader be uneasy—this is not going to be a 
blue-book ; he is not going to be bored with the details of how Mrs. 
Rowley managed her rural affairs, or with her views of husbandry, 
or even how she kept her accounts. We have the less reason to 
trouble ourselves about her business, as it was not her business that 
troubled herself in truth; her days at the Meadows, busy as they 
were, passed as pleasantly and smoothly as possible, as long as her 
letters from Paris continued to be agreeable. 

As often as she could she shook off her serious concerns, and 
rambled over the hills and along the cliffs with Susan, and some- 
times one of the Cosies. Then you saw her other disk, or the 
poetical side of the planet. Her spirits rose with the hills, and 
rioted in the bracken. Then, though she had reached her meridian, 
you almost saw “the wild freshness of morning” in her glad eye 
and elastic step, though I don’t mean to say that the hare-bells 
raised their heads very socn after her tread, for she was rather 
too portly now for that. 


One bright breezy day, after climbing to the top of some high rocks 
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which commanded a wide survey of land and ocean, she threw 
herself down on the heather to rest, almost at full length, with her 
hands supporting her head. 

“Oh,” cried her daughter, in the same posture, “is not this a 
thousand thousand times more charming, more enjoyable than any- 
thing in London or even Paris?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,— it is, it is, it is indeed,” responded Mrs. Rowley ; 
and then, after a long pause, she added, “ how true it is, what my 
father used often to say, that we have all two selves,—I have 
certainly,—I’m half civilised, and half wild. My reason goes for 
cultivation and improvement; my tastes are decidedly savage. I 
can’t help speeding the plough and the harrow, and yet they destroy 
what gives me the most exquisite pleasure. Beautiful, glorious as 
this view is, it is not near so beautiful as it was once. That hill- 
side, a few years ago, was perfect, all gorse and heather and masses 
of grey rock; we have blasted half the rock and ploughed up the 
gorse, and now look at the parallelograms of oats, and triangles of 
barley we have got in exchange. Corn is in itself a beautiful thing, 
but it seems a law of agriculture, that it must always be grown in 
mathematical figures. It’s very sad, indeed, but I’m glad Mr. 
Cosie is not here to hear me say so.” 

“‘T wish we could send progress back a little,”’ said Susan. 

“Then wealth, my dear, would go back with it, and all mankind 
would cry out fie against that. I don’t believe there is a beautiful 
thing left in the world which men, and, alas, even Christians, wouldn’t 
root out of it without mercy for the sake of a little profit. I don’t 
suppose even the owner of a farm on the lake of Galilee would 
‘consider the lilies’ much. But we have no right to abuse our 
species ; it is just what we are doing ourselves.” 

“Well, mamma, the beauty is not all gone yet; and there’s 
another comfort—I defy Mr. Cosie to spoil the sea, as he is certainly 
spoiling the mountain.” 

“No, no, there is plenty of beauty still, and we must only try 
and make a wise use of what we gain by the parallelograms.” 

Questions of money would turn up, whether Mrs. Rowley liked it 
or not; every proprietor who only visits his estate at long intervals 
knows what it is to be bombarded with applications for money for 
all sorts of objects. There was a pink thorn just beginning to 
bloom in front of the Meadows, with a table and seats under it, and 
Mrs. Rowley often sat there for a morning, and had interviews with 
a great many people, who wanted her advice, or her help, or who 
wanted to impose on her, which was not easily done, as Mr. Smith 
knew by the affair of the house. 

One day she was nearly killed with applications, though she 
resolutely refused to see the applicants. 
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“T protest,” she said, flinging aside a petition more than usually 
unconscionable, “‘ there are people who think we are made of money, 
—if I took snuff, they would fancy it was gold-dust.” 

“Perhaps,” said her daughter, “as we have just come from 
France, they think we have got that nice little dog in the French 
tale, who scattered jewels and gold pieces round the room whenever 
he shook himself.” 

“Tf that dog was mine, Susan, I should lock him well up, and 
take care not to let him run about the country. Pleasant as it is 
to open one’s purse-strings, we must hold them tight for charity’s 
sake. Wealth has twenty annoyances which poor people will never 
understand, and one of the worst of them is to be so often obiiged 
to refuse when it is so much more agreeable to give.” 

“ Well, mamma, here comes an applicant whom I hope you won’t 
reject; poor Margery! I know what she wants, for she told me at 
breakfast.” 

Margery Cosie had only a few days before returned from Torquay, 
where she had spent a month with one of her friends ; she had taken 
the money matters upon her, which now she bitterly regretted, for 
her accounts were in a mess, and for the life of her she could not 
find what was wrong, though she almost cried over the figures. 
She had quite the air of a poor petitioner in distress as she ap- 
proached the pink thorn with a little paper-book in her hand. 

“ Well, my poor girl, what can I do for you?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Rowley, dear, if you would only take pity on me! ” 

-Then she told her sad tale, and Mrs. Rowley took the book and 
glanced her eye over the columns. She smiled, and Margery 
groaned, for she knew she had done something ridiculous. What 
amused Mrs. Rowley was the following extract :— 


Three yards of ribbon for my bonnet 
Mending parasol (Ellen’s) 

Adory . . . 

Gloves and stockings 


onwore rs 
mowo oe 


“Margery, my dear, when your mother buys a fish, where does she 
put it?” 

“In the larder, ma’am, of course,” said the trembling accountant. 

“She doesn’t put it in her wardrobe by any chance?” 

“No, ma’am, of course she doesn’t.” 

“But I presume you would, Margery, for here I find a dory in the 
middle of your ribbons and silks; and, as I suppose you and your 
friend enjoyed him between you, perhaps it’s the dory that has been 
giving you all this trouble.” 

“How much was the dory ?”’ exclaimed Margery eagerly. 

“Two shillings,—I suppose it was a fine big one.” 
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“ Oh, that’s it, that’s it exactly,—I was just wrong a shilling; 
it was the dory, I ought to have charged Ellen with half of it— 
what a stupid thing I was! and I do think, Mrs. Rowley, you are 
just the cleverest lady in all the world.” 

This was the last application for the day; and amidst such inci- 
dents, employments, and conversations, the time glided on. One 
day Mr. Blackadder was invited to dine, but he did not come. There 
was a good reason for it; for another storm and flood, which rose 
suddenly and as quickly subsided, swept away the second and slighter 
bridge which had just been erected. At dinner Mr. Cosie produced 
a bottle of his oldest and most particular Madeira, apropos of which 
his good wife related a story which amused Mrs. Rowley much less 
for its intrinsic merits than the odd roundabout way in which it was 
told. 

Mrs. Rowley had just been helped to a glass of that wondrous 
wine, which was twenty years old twenty years ago, when Mr. Cosie 
was Sheriff of London. 

“Tt happened, ma’am, when we lived at Twickenham, near neigh- 
bours of the Marjorams. We were not happier there than we are 
here, but we were happy there too, for God was good to us, and the 
children were good too, though I say it who oughtn’t to say it. I 
dare say Mrs. Rowley has heard speak of Miss Mary Marjoram,— 
but perhaps she has not, for she can’t be expected to know every- 
body,—and how good she is always to the poor,—I mean Mary, 
ma’am,—though her sister, Miss Primula 
is a good woman too P 

“Remember the Madeira, mother,” said Dorothy, whose office it 
was always to keep Mrs. Cosie to the point, which was no easy 
matter. 

“Oh, I’m coming to that, Dorry ;—well, ma’am, if Mary Marjoram 
was good to the poor, so was somebody else too, and I mean my own 
good man, for there’s no use in mincing matters; and he and Miss 
Mary were always finding each other out, or half the kind things 
they did in this quarter and that quarter and the other would never 
have been heard of. Well, ma’am, at that time, though the time 
doesn’t much signify, there was a bad fever amongst the poor in 
Twickenham, and there was one lane in particular where the fever 
was very bad indeed. Do you know Twickenham, ma’am? Well, 
if you don’t, it doesn’t signify either, though it’s a pretty place is 
Twickenham.” 

“The Madeira, mother,” said Dorothy again. 

“Never fear, Dorry, I’m coming to that ;—well, Mr. Marjoram, 
ma’am, had a great dread of infection, and would never hear of his 
sisters going near that particular lane; and I told Mr. Cosie, too, I 
should be very angry if he went into it cither ; and he ought to have 





Prim, we call her— 
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minded what I said, for he was always a bad subject for fever: you 
have only to look at him, ma’am, to see that. Well, there was a 
poor woman in the lane who used to do needlework for us, and she 
took the fever; and when he heard of it, what does he do,—my 
good man, I mean,—but the very thing he oughtn’t; he goes 
straight to see if the poor thing had everything that was good for 
her ; but he was not in the house five minutes before the close air or 
the bad smells were too much for him, and he was near falling in a 
faint on the stairs, and I don’t believe he would ever have come home 
to me alive, if another poor woman, who was just recovering, had not 
come out of her room, which was opposite, and given him a glass of 
wine to set him up. The moment he tasted it, ill as he was, he 
knew his own wine, the very same Madeira, ma’am, you have got at 
this moment in your glass; he knew it at once, and where it came 
from too, for only a short time before he had made Mr. Marjoram a 
present of some of it. So Mary Marjoram was found out, and her 
brother was very angry, not because she gave the Madeira to the 
poor woman,—oh no, ma’am, it wasn’t for that,—but she might 
have caught the fever; and Mr. Cosie would probably have caught 
it too, if it had not been for his own wine.” 

They used to pass those evenings at the Meadows playing round 
games of cards for some small stake, or making Mr. Cosie a knight of 
the whistle, or some game of forfeits, chiefly for the sake of seeing the 
wonderful number of things Mrs. Cosie used to produce from her 
pockets; but on this evening there was nothing of the kind. The 
post came in later than usual, owing to the weather: Mrs. Rowley 
took hers to her own room and did not reappear ; and the Cosies, who 
were regular in their public devotions, had to consider what was to 
be done the next day which was Sunday, as they were entirely cut off 
from the church—not their own family merely, but the labourers and 
cottagers hard by, altogether a congregation of some thirty or forty. 
The natural thing was her Mr. Cosie to read the service in the dining- 
room or the bern ; ; but his voice was weak and husky, so that was not 
to be thought of. Miss Rowley then said that she would see if her 
mother would do the duty, and the notion being highly approved, she 
went at once to propose it to Mrs. Rowley. 

Susan saw in a moment that her mother had received some letter 
that distressed her. 

“ Mamma, I’m sure you have had some bad news.” 

“No, no, nothing of much consequence—pray Susan dear, don’t 
ask me any questions just now—if you have got anything to say, 
say it.” 

Susan explained what it was, and Mrs. Rowley, after a little reflec- 
tion, said that there was nothing to be done but to read the prayers 
herself; she supposed it was her duty under the circumstances. 
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Poor Mrs. Rowley, she little thought what a handle she was about 
to furnish her enemies with by taking orders on such short notice. 

However, the matter was settled, and Mr. Cosie had notice given 
early the next morning to the people about, that Mrs. Rowley would 
read the Church Service in the barn at the usual canonical hour. 
He had the place cleaned out and furnished with chairs and benches, 
and a little table with a cushion for the books, to serve as a 
reading-desk. 

When the time approached, the farm bell rang, and Mrs. Rowley 
proceeded to the barn, followed by the Cosies, who were followed by 
all the maids, making a pretty jong train. Susan Rowley arranged 
the books and marked the places; she was to read the lessons, and 
one of the Cosies was to do the clerk. But it was seen at once that 
there was not light enough to read by, and Mr. Cosie sent for a 
pair of candles and had them lighted. Mrs. Rowley read very well, 
and, in that respect, perhaps in no Church in England was the 
service better performed than it was that Sunday, for it is certainly 
not in the art of reading that the English clergy are most eminent. 

But among the congregation that day were the dismissed school- 
mistress hi carpenter ; and before the day was over, it was the talk 
of all Oakham that Mrs. Rowley was little or no better than a Papist. 
Mr. Mallet had seen the candles lighted in broad noonday, and he 
had seen the procession too, and if both together was not downright 
Popery, he did not know what Popery was. Before this ridiculous 
perversion of facts had travelled the length of the village, all sorts 
of mummeries were added, to make the story spicier; and when it 
got into the Penrose Chronicle, as it did the next day, in a 
paragraph entitled, “ Popish Pranks in Cornwall,” it was a nar- 
rative to make the bones of the Protestant martyrs rattle in their 
graves. 

Poor Mr. Cosie heard all this the next morning when he went 
into Oakham, and returned very angry and excited about it; but it 
only made Mrs. Rowley smile—a day or two before, it would have 
made her laugh. It was certainly highly ridiculous; but perhaps 
the paragraph travelled the faster for being so absurd, for it flew up 
to London in no time, and from London was wafted across the 
channel to the French capital, as appeared long afterwards, when it 
turned up among many other documents forwarded to Mr. Rowley 
from England for his instruction and amusement. 

Already the barometer was falling, and every letter from France 
gave fresh indication of a coming storm. 

Mr. Rowley at the time his wife left him, was in a healthier 
frame of mind than he had been for years; more free from those 
fits of caprice, irritability, and groundless suspicion, which, though 
not amounting to actual insanity, had more than once alarmed his 
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family, and caused his wife, especially, the greatest distress. The 
change in the management of his affairs had been entirely his own 
act, and it was at his express instance that Mrs. Rowley had gone 
to England to make the change with the least possible hurt to his 
brother’s feelings. Naturally, it was her daughter who, as we have 
seen, first perceived that her letters were beginning to worry her, 
knowing the omens of her mother’s face so well as she did. On the 
following Monday she herself had a few lines from her sister Fanny, 
in which she said that her father was not well, and she thought 
there must have been something to annoy him in a letter he had 
received from Mrs. Upjohn. 

“ He says nothing about it,’ said Mrs. Rowley, “but it must be 
so. Your poor uncle said he would write himself, but he went up 
to town, and no doubt forgot all about it.” 

Mrs. Cosie, simple woman as she was, could make her observa- 
tions, and she was the first of the family to notice that Mrs. Row- 
ley’s spirits were not what they had been. 

“It is the precarious state of her husband’s health that is making 
her uneasy,”’ said her husband. 

“No,” said Mrs. Cosie, “ for if it was, she would talk of it.” 

“Tf not,” he rejoined, “it is just the perplexity of her affairs, 
very probably the confusion in which she finds Mr. Upjohn’s 
accounts; she has more to do and to think of than is good for her.” 

“Nor that either,” said his more penetrating wife, “it is easy to 
know when people are worrying themselves about money matters; 

‘I only hope that Mr. Rowley is not getting into the state they say 
he was in once or twice before.” 

“You may be right, my dear,” said Mr. Cosic; “that would be 
a terrible thing to happen just now; she would be obliged to go 
over, and we could spare her very badly at present.” 

A day or two later, just after breakfast, in the honey-suckled 
porch of the cottage-door, ‘with an expression of countenance in 
which grief was mixed with anger, Mrs. Rowley told Mr. Cosie that 
her days in England were numbered. 

“T am ordered back,” she said. “ Something has unsettled my 
husband’s views since I left him; he is dissatisfied, even says his 
brother has been used harshly,—TI can hardly help laughing, it is 
so absurd,”’——and her foot kept tapping the gravel with an emotion 
she very rarely exhibited. 

“But surely,” said Mr. Cosie, “any such impression ought to be 
very easily removed.” 

“It is too late for anybody to remove it,” she answered, “ even 
for Mr. Upjohn himself ;—this is my husband’s malady, and the fits 
are longer and more serious every time they recur.” 

Mr. Cosie could only say how grieved he was at what had occurred. 
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“T repose great confidence in you,” she said, “or I should not 
have told you even so much as I have. To tell you more would be 
useless. I go to town to-morrow, and I suppose shall leave Eng- 
land, without making the acquaintance of our new solicitors, which 
I particularly regret, for I suspect Mr. Alexander is an old acquaint- 
ance.” 

This was her last private conversation with Mr. Cosie. The 
evening passed in that heavy way in which all evenings pass when 
the morning is to bring the parting of people who have been happy 
together, but more heavily than usual owing to the unforeseen turn 
of events. What was there better to be done on such an evening 
than break up early, shake hands cordially all round, light the 
candles, and go to bed. 

This hastened departure was a sad blow to poor Carry Roberts, who 
was so soon to be separated again from her dearest friends ; her only 
comfort was that she was to go to town along with them. It was with 
as deep a sigh that night as any which her own griefs had wrung 
from her, that Mrs. Rowley entered among her memoranda of things 
to be done in London, the leaving Carry at her aunt’s. At first, 
she wrote “at home,” but she struck her pencil across the words, 
and substituted Cumberland Gate. 


Marmion SAvaGE. 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PROPERTY CONSIDERED AS 
TO ITS LEGAL CONDITIONS. 


II.—PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


Tue former division of this article’ treated of the fundamental 
distinction between public and private property, and the power 
and duty of the State with regard to the former, and suggested 
the importance of marking upon a chart of the kingdom the extent 
and situation of that part of its surface which is dedicated to public 
uses. It is now proposed to consider how far the laws affecting 
private property, especially those which abridge or impede the 
full power of disposition by living owners, or which deal arbi- 
trarily with rights without regard to the will of the possessor of the 
property to which they relate, are really beneficial to individuals, or 
either expedient or even just towards the public. The basis and 
object of the present argument is, in truth, the same as the former. 
It involves the question at what point restrictions or disabilities of 
living persons, in regard to their possessions, cease to be attended 
with benefits that compensate in any degree for their mischiefs ; and 
whether laws which, in an earlier state of society, and applied to 
a scanty population, may have been harmless, and even useful, may 
not in its present condition have become injurious. 

Inheritance by primogeniture requires in this place but a few 
words. Suited to the times in which it had its origin—of no small 
political value, when, from want of other organization, the shelter of 
many local centres was needed—at this day it has but a limited 
operation in practice ; and so far as it does operate it is probably 
an unmixed evil. Small freeholders, owners of a house, a garden or 
an orchard, are not in the habit of employing lawyers, and with them 
the making a will is frequently deferred to the last. This happens 
from inadvertence, indisposition to the task, want of familiarity with 
legal requisites, and perhaps still oftener from a reasonable desire to 
adapt the final disposition of their property to the latest known 
condition of their families. If it happened to no more than a hundred 
families in a year, that the younger children are pauperised by this 
law, it might be hoped that a benign legislature would not permit 
it to continue an exception to its rules of succession. The light 
which has been thrown upon this question will scarcely allow the 
present law to remain much longer either to perpetuate private wrong 
or mislead the popular sentiment. 


(1) Fortyicutiy Review for March. 
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Property itself, as distinguished from the subjects of property, is 
defined as the right of enjoying and disposing of things.’ If the 
right of disposition be impeded, as in the French code, by the limit pre- 
scribed to the biens disponibles,” “ property” is, to that extent, clearly 
abridged. The only example of this sort to be found in the English 
law is that imposed by what is inaccurately called the Mortmain 
Act of 1736.° The statute of George II., as it has been elsewhere 
said, was introduced “at a time when the political world had 
neither the deep sense of personal and national duty which animated 
the age of Hooker, nor the calm and philosophical appreciation of 
results taught by Adam Smith.” We are told that it “took its rise 
from several incidents that had lately happened, by which heirs-at- 
law had suffered considerably by injudicious, ostentatious disposi- 
tions of their lands to charitable uses (particularly one Mr. Mitchel, 
who was going to leave a very large estate in land to one of the 
universities), and it was judged convenient for many reasons to put a 
stop to so growing an evil.”* The alarm at the design of Mitchel 
would, however, appear to have abated, for the Act excepts the two 
universities from its operation; and it can be little more than a 
pretence to refer it to an apprehension of the general danger of 
death-bed influences. Had that been the governing motive it would 
have embraced personal as well as real estate.° Nor can it be 
attributed to an economical view of the evil of keeping land out of 
the market ; for probably there was not one of that assembly of land- 
owners who did not, if he had the power, or if it was not already 
effected in his own case, instruct his attorney to scttle his estate so 
that his heir should not bring it into the market. Enough has 
been said in the former part of this article on the negligence 
of the legislature hitherto in meeting the exigencies of the times 
with regard to public property, and some excuse may be found for 
the statesmen of 1736, if they saw no other method of applying 
endowments than according to the rules of legal interpretation. At 
this day, with a population standing in need of vast and hitherto 
untried efforts in the way of social improvement, a law which forbids 
the voluntary dedication of real estate to public purposes, by testa- 
ment or otherwise, is purely obstructive and mischievous. If we 
look at the annual sums raised by general and local assessment for 
a inultitude of objects, in which the general convenience requires the 
general co-operation, little occasion will be seen for any fear that the 
private property, transferred to public uses, will ever become ex- 

(1) “La propriété est le droit de jouir et disposer des choses de la maniére la plus 
absolue,’’ &c.—Code Civil, Art. 544. See also “ Land Laws of England,” &c., by ‘Two 
Barristers, p. 60. 

(2) Code Civil, Art. 913, et seg. (3) 9 Geo. IT., c. 36, 

(4) Tindal. See Parl. Hist., vol. ix. 

{5) It was apparently so argued. See Purl. Ilist., vol. ix. p. 1180. 
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cessive. There can be no endowment which may not be made to con- 
tribute, directly or indirectly, to the moral or physical amelioration 
of the condition of the people. In the words of Burke, “a politician, 
to do great things, looks for a power—what our workmen call a 
purchase ; and if he finds that power, in politics as in mechanics, 
he cannot be at a loss to apply it. In vain shall a man look to 
the possibility of making such things when he wants them. Endow- 
ments are the products of enthusiasm ; they are the instruments of 
wisdom.” 

The most important class of restrictions on property have grown 
out of the craving for power, so common to the human mind, 
whether to be exercised on great matters or on the most petty and 
insignificant. The lawyers, who have had the greatest practical 
experience in observing this feeling, tell us that ‘‘ these restrictions 
most frequently spring from the desire to exert a posthumous control 
over that which can be no longer enjoyed. ‘Te teneam moriens’ 
is the dying lord’s apostrophe to his manor, for which he is forging 
those fetters that seem by restricting the dominion of others to extend 
his own.” ‘The desire to dictate as long as possible to posterity, 
to connect property with his own name, and to preserve it in a sense 
as his own after his death, seems to be one of the strongest and most 
universal passions in the heart of man. No one can have practised 
as a conveyancer without bearing testimony to this. The testator 
is not satisfied until his lawyer has exhausted his craft in devising 
how to prevent any one from becoming absolute owner of the pro- 
perty for as long a time as may be.”’” The operation of conflicting 
motives has brought the law of entail and settlement, by deed or 
will, to its present condition. It is an exception to the ordinary 
and natural incidents of pcssession and use, and it must rest with 
the advocates of such restrictions to show their public or private 
advantage—the benefit accruing to individuals, or to the State, or 
both—from tying up the hands of living persons in dealing with 
the material world and its fruits in mere obedience to the dictates 
of past possessors, or from creating rights in persons unborn, and 
thereby imposing impediments to the alienation of property which no 
living person can remove. It is not enough to say that the former 
possessors had a great desire to continue their power after death ; 
for there are many human desires which the law not only does not 
aid, but of which it absolutely forbids the gratification. 

In an acute legal criticism of the complaints of economists of the 
operation of our present laws, itis alleged that the right of disposing, 
within the limits now assigned by law, constitutes property; and 


(1) Burke, “ Reflections,’ &c., Works, vol. v. p. 285, Lond. ed., 1815. 
(2) Jarman on Wills, vol. i. p. 220. Lecture on “The Characteristics of Charitable 
Foundations,” &c., by A. Hobhouse, Q.C., p. 11. 
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that, in the arguments against the land laws, we are confronted by 
the question—To what extent, and in what form, shall property be 
longer permitted to exist?’ But a law which confers on the living 
possessor an absolute power of disposition can be no infringe- 
ment of this right. Suppose a subject of property to be, by 
the will of A, vested in B, a living person, after him in OC, 
another living person, and limited, after both, to D—in case 
he should come into existence—with remainders over; yet the 
whole series of limitations form but one disposition, though divided 
among successive persons. Any portion of the power reserved to be 
thereafter vested in D, must be taken from B or C, or both. It is 
only by taking it from some or one that it can be given to another. 
So far from it being an invasion of property to vest it wholly in the 
first possessor, it is a clear augmentation of property to the extent in 
which it resumes powers that otherwise had been reserved and kept 
in abeyance for unborn persons. In truth, instead of attacking, it 
vindicates the right of property against the legal figments which 
have been permitted to embarrass and restrain it. 

This freedom of property may be illustrated by analogy to freedom 
of the person. The institution of slavery gives to the master power 
over the person of the slave which may be more or less absolute. 
The superior class has not only its own liberty, but, in the measure 
of its power over the persons of the inferior class, the liberty of that 
class also. The aggregate of liberty is yet obviously less than if 
slavery did not exist. It is less in the degree in which the skill and 
industry of the slave, if employed for his own benefit, would be more 
valuable to himself and the world than the compulsory labour which 
he performs for his master. 

It is plain that not only is the integrity of property maintained, 
but the value of the right is in fact increased by liberating it from 
all restrictions, except those which are the result of contract between 
the possessor and another, for considerations beneficial to themselves 
or the public. It is increased by the amount of all the suspended 
power set free and made immediately serviceable for the purposes of 
the possessor, and, through him, of the State. A restraint upon 
alienation imposed by a settlor, while it is a privation of the limited 
tenant on whom it operates, cannot be said to be of any benefit 
to the deceased settlor. Such a restraint passes over the limit at 
which the exercise of a power by one invades that of another. It is 
the same with generations as with individuals. The only rule com- 
patible with true liberty of person or of property is, that each gene- 
ration shall enter into its inheritance with all the primeval rights 
that the first acquirer can be supposed to have had, except in so far 
as they are inconsistent with the necessities of society and civilisation. 

(1) “The Land Laws of England Discussed,” &c., by Two Barristers, p. 60. 
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There is, in truth, no more justice or expediency in a rule which 
prevents the individuals of one age from freely dealing with their 
property, in obedience to the ages that preceded them, than in pre- 
venting them, on the same grounds, from the use of their intellect 
or their physical strength, their brains or their limbs. 

The effect of such restrictions may be examined under three points 
of view,—first, their result on the persons for whose especial benefit 
they are designed; secondly, their operation on the rest of the nation ; 
and, lastly, with reference to the duty of the State, in watching over 
the interests of its people, and encountering the new difficulties 
which the successive stages of civilised society bring with them. 


I. The restriction on the power of the protected classes is neces- 
sarily founded on distrust. The settlor attaches importance to the 
continuance of the property in the same hands or in the prescribed 
line of descent, and he apprehends that the possessor who follows 
him will have less regard to that object, or that he may be betrayed 
by the force of other influences to part with or diminish the property, 
and thus leave the future objects in a condition less able to sustain 
the social rank or position which it is the design of the settlor that 
they should fill. The State interposes to protect classes from injustice 
or oppression; as when it endeavours to prevent excess in the employ- 
ment of children in mines and factories. But the guardianship of 
the wealthy classes, by means of settlements which the laws enforce, 
to prevent them from parting with the corpus of their estates, is a 
protection of the very persons whom, it might be imagined, would 
stand least in need of it. Born of parents rich enough to secure for 
them the best education in youth, and the most perfect culture in 
mature life ; secured, as far as human appliances can go, from all 
the accidents which impair mental or bodily vigour, and standing 
thus on the foreground, as it were, of society, they have every oppor- 
tunity, as well as every encouragement, not only to maintain, but to 
improve that position. One might think that their object would be to 
develop talent and elevate character in their descendants, so that they 
may continue to stand high in the respect and estimation of their 
countrymen, and obtain an eminence which wealth alone cannot 
confer, and which they are less likely to gain the more they rely upon 
wealth for its attainment. In the final disposition of their property, 
instead of being bound by the arbitrary directions of a settlement or 
entail, created without any possible foresight of the circumstances 
of the family or the several characters of its individual members, the 
parent might be trusted to act upon his judgment as to their fitness, 
capacity, and worth. Is it necessary for the object which is contem- 
plated by the settlement, that the head of a family should be deprived 
of this power of discrimination? The absence of such a power con- 
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tributes in no degree to family harmony. It is a common observation 
that in a majority of cases, where the estate is entailed, the father and 
the eldest son are more or less unfriendly, if not antagonistic. The 
attitude in which they are placed towards each other is alone likely 
to diminish the influence of the parent on the education of the son. 
The entire exclusion of the judgment and discretion of the ancestor 
in the selection of his successor can scarcely be otherwise than a 
source of disparagement in the lapse of time. The heir sets out 
in life as one who is certain that he will take a place among the 
rich without any labour of his own, and that no one will be able to 
prevent him from gratifying any tastes he may have. He has smaller 
inducements to labour and greater temptations to indulgence than 
is the ordinary lot of mankind, and this condition is not generally 
favourable to the formation of high character. It is only in some 
of the happiest mental constitutions that its dangers are entirely 
overcome. If the possession of ample fortune, the gratification of 
every taste, and the command of obsequious attention, were the end 
of human existence, the system of strict settlements may be calculated 
to secure it for a generation or two. It is doubtful whether even 
these results are likely to be permanent under such conditions. 

It must be observed that the question does not turn on the value 
and influence of such an assured condition of life as affording leisure 
for literary and scientific culture or speculative thought, free from 
the bustle of a more vulgar activity. The number of families in a 
condition of comfort and affluence has for a considerable period been 
constantly increasing, and few persons whose tastes lead them to 
engage in studies that further the progress of science or art owe 
their fortune to these methods of protection. There is no reason 
to fear that the want of power to settle estates or funds for the 
benefit of unborn persons would put an end to the desire now so 
commonly entertained, and in which there is nothing reprehensible, 
to perpetuate old or to found new families; nor is there any ground 
for supposing that the endeavour to do this would be less successful. 
The motive to this kind of ambition would remain, and the obstacles 
to its realization would be less rather than greater, for the stability of 
the race might be rendered more secure. If the succession were 
not governed by seniority, or any prescribed rule, but were left to 
the discretion of the ancestor, to be exercised according to his judg- 
ment of the qualities of his children, grandchildren, or relations, he 
would be placed in the position in which all his knowledge and judg- 
ment would be called into action ; and the family foundation will not 
be less firm because the head of the family has the choice of the 
best material on which to build it. It is better that he should feel 
this responsibility in the selection of those who are to sustain the 
name and honour of his house, and that he should have it before his 
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eyes in directing their education; that he may cultivate in them 
tastes for occupations which are truly worthy of the positions they 
may fill. A sense of the degree in which his own conduct and 
example might influence them would thus be likely to have a whole- 
some operation upon the parent himself, when he is no longer able 
to rely upon the effect of legal barriers as a protection of his family 
from poverty. 

Incapacitated by settlement or entail from exercising powers of 
ownership, the possessor of the estate is unable to depart in any con- 
siderable degree from the ordinary course of management. He can- 
not, for example, create permanent interests in the tenants and occu- 
piers, however beneficial he might conceive it to be to himself as well 
as to them. While he is thus bound for the most part to an uniform 
method of administration of his estate, there is usually little obstacle 
to extravagance in personal gratification. The limited interest does 
not prevent the possessor from obtaining credit and incurring debt. 
He may exhaust the value of his life interest, and yet console himself 
with the reflection that the inheritance will revive unimpaired in 
his son, and that at the worst there is little fear but that arrange- 
ments will be made by his family, and the persons entitled in succes- 
sion, to preserve him personally from these severer consequences 
that would have affected an absolute owner. It may not be unrea- 
sonable to refer much of the miserable competition in expenditure 
and display which is now so common, to the immunity that settle- 
ments and other protections of mischievous tendency have conferred. 
Nor are their negative consequences to be disregarded. In the 
measure in which any one is diverted from the contemplation of 
more distant or lasting results, and the pursuit of far-sighted objects, 
in that degree he will generally employ himself on those which are 
merely of present and transitory interest or gratification. 

In few things has the effect of the law been more pernicious than 
in marriage settlements, by which separate interests are commonly 
given to the wife, accompanied by clauses restraining anticipation. 
The reliance of parents of the higher and middle classes on this 
power has gone on increasing for a century, and has done much to 
retard the education of women. People with ample means have 
been satisfied with the power which the law affords of making 
their daughters a kind of life-pensioners, with their hands so tied 
that they cannot by any folly deprive themselves of a luxurious or, 
at least, comfortable maintenance ; and this contrivance has come, in 
their view, to supply the place of prudence, or common sense, or the 
ordinary knowledge of the business of life. They have thought it 
unnecessary to teach their daughters the difference between reason- 
able conduct and expectations, and the veriest charlatanry or impos- 
ture,—between what is deserving of trust and what should be met 
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with distrust. Impelled by generous sentiment to be active in efforts 
of charity and social improvement, they are taught nothing to guide 
them in the solution of the great problems of social existence. Parents, 
in the settlement of a daughter in life, are led to have less regard to 
qualities of mind than to securing for her a certain material provision. 
A recent article in an evening paper’ drew a striking picture of a father, 
wedded to precedent and custom, and thinking he is taking the best 
security for his daughter’s “‘ happiness”’ by tying up the means and 
resources of herself and his son-in-law. ‘‘ He can prove by facts and 
figures that he has hitherto taken reasonably good care of his modest 
talent, and forthwith the parents insist on his wrapping it up ina 
napkin and putting it away in the Three per Cents. Place his little 
capital beyond his control, that he may have no sinking fund to 
borrow from, and that you may tempt him to run in debt, in the 
event of himself, or his wife, or children being ill. Generally insure 
him plenty of anxiety just when, in order to make his way, he wants 
a clear brain and light spirits, and thus do your very best to provide 
for his and your daughter’s present happiness and future advance- 
ment.” And the writer well asks, “If life were conducted on the 
principle of putting everyone away in a padded room, so that they 
could not bruise themselves in any possible event, how would the 
business of the world go forward ?” 

Fabulists have drawn many imaginative pictures of mortals 
endowed for a time with powers or immunities beyond the ordinary 
lot of humanity, but rarely without the moral that exhibits them in 
the end as happy in laying down the perilous gift. Laws of pro- 
perty which tie the hands of the possessors, and convert them into 
little more than machines for transferring it from age to age, cannot 
tend to form greatness of character or lead to nobleness of life. 


II. The economical operation of the system of settlement and 
entail of land, as it affects the public at large, has been recently dis- 
cussed by Mr. Fawcett,” Mr. Leslie,’ and others. They prove its 
inevitable tendency to create a certain monopoly of land, confining 
it toa limited number of owners, and preventing it from coming 
into the market. One answer has been that there are powers of sale 
in the settlements, and, if not, Chancery will supply them.* Statistics, 
if they could be had, would probably show that the exercise of such 
powers has done nothing to lessen the concentration of land in large 
properties, but that, coupled with the direction for reinvestment, they 


(1) Pall Mall Gazette, 8 Jan., 1869. 

(2) “ Manual of Political Economy,” pp. 209, &c. 
(3) Fraser’s Magazine, February, 1867. 

(4) “Land Laws of England,” &c., pp. 13, 17. 
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have operated in a contrary direction ; but the claim for the freedom 
of the existing proprietors, as an element of individual and national 
welfare, does not apply to land alone. It has been calculated 
that for every acre of settled land, above £100 of personal property 
is subject to like restriction.” The inseparable connection in settle- 
ments of real and personal interests, and the difficulty of maintaining 
any important differences in their effect on the one or the other, have 
been lately insisted upon with great force in the discussion on 
Mr. Locke King’s Bill; and the power of settling personal property 
has been put forward as the true outwork of the defence of settle- 
ments and entails of realty. ‘ Whenever,” it has been lately said,® 
“the Irish land question comes seriously to be considered, it will, no 
doubt, bring to the light of day whatever elements of the destructive 
kind are concealed under the singularly placid surface of English 
life; but the least reflection upon the nature and extent of the 
changes which would be necessary in order to alter very deeply the 
present state of things, will be enough to reassure the most timid. 
A common marriage settlement of stock ties it up, say, for the life of 
the parent, and till the majority of his surviving children, quite as 
effectually as land can be tied up. Attempt to interfere with this, 
and you will find yourself at once embarked upon an impossible 
undertaking, which would become possible only after the framing of 
a coherent scheme of communism, so devised as to enlist in its favour 
the feelings of the bulk of the population.” 

It may, however, well be doubted whether this state of things, 
besides its effect on education and character already adverted to, does 
not arrest and impede to an incalculable extent the free circulation 
of capital, and all its consequences of productive and commercial 
activity. It gives an artificial value to certain investments. The 
powers of varying them are limited commonly to government and real 
security. The premium thus given to such securities is a public loss. 
It is of no advantage to the nation that the Government should be 
encouraged to contract, or induced to abstain from reducing a public 
debt, by the high price which timid investors are willing to pay for 
State obligations; nor that it should be obliged to redeem at 90 
per cent. a stock for which it received but 70. If the holders of 
settled securities were freed from such restrictions, the increased 
activity of the money market would reach, and affect in a con- 
siderable measure, the distribution of the land, by increasing, as 








(1) A portion of the estate, having, from its situation, or some accidental cause, 
a greatly enhanced value, is sold, and the purchase money generally invested in 
a larger estate in a purely agricultural district. Thus the proceeds of 20 acres of 
land ;near New Cross, lately sold, purchased 207 acres in Staffordshire and Kent. It is 
for such purposes of advantage that the powers of sale are usually given. 

(2) “ Land Laws of England,” p. 17. 

(3) Pall Mall Gazette, 10 March, 1869. 
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well the causes for sale, as the temptation tosell. At present, settle- 
ments which give a preference and inducement to invest in real 
securities, offer, in fact, an encouragement, in the nature of a bounty, 
to landowners, by enabling them to borrow money on more favour- 
able terms than in an unfettered state of the market they could 
obtain, and thus permit sales to be avoided, while they promote that 
worst condition of ownership of land—an encumbered proprietary. 
If our judges had always looked with the same suspicion on social 
and economical consequences, they might have doubted whether such 
impediments to the employment of capital were not impolitic, as 
being in restraint of trade." 

An unhappy consequence of the laws which thus introduce privi- 
leges, of which none but the wealthy—of necessity a comparatively 
small minority of the people—can take advantage, is the absence 
of that sympathy which would, if there were a sense of common 
evil and common danger, be created for the more numerous classes 
of society who are in circumstances requiring protection of the same 
nature. Persons who can secure property to their daughters by 
marriage settlements take little thought of the great numbers of 
comparatively poor women who are exposed to want and suffering 
from the conduct of their husbands. None in a middle-class 
Parliament, until very lately, could be found to raise their voices 
in favour of the property of married women in general; and 
when the public conscience in this matter was in some degree 
awakened, it was thought sufficient for a wife, after the prolonged 
desertion of her husband, to be enabled to obtain protection against 
him for the fruits of her own industry, by applying to a magistrate. 
A closer sympathy of class with class would suggest to our law- 
makers that the cruel necessity of appealing to magisterial protection, 
and making the family breach more hopeless, is an extremity to 


which it is not more desirable that a poor woman should be forced 
than a rich one. 


III. In considering what is the duty of the State in controlling the 
power of living owners of property, it is proper to keep in view the 
distinction between the things that the people may do for themselves, 
and those in which the aid of Government is necessary. Among the 
matters in which there would seem to be the least reason for 
Government interference, and that may be most conveniently left 
to individual discretion, is the disposition by every person of his 
own property, and the expenditure of his money. The English pride 
themselves not a little on their uncontrolled and independent manage- 


(1) A person can neither alienate for a time his freedom to dispose of his own labour 
or his own capital according to his own will (Hilton v. Eckersley, 6 Ell. & Bl. 47), 
nor alienate such freedom generally and make himself a slave (see the argument of 
Hargrave in Sommerset’s case, 20 State Trials, 23).—‘‘ Report on Trades’ Unions,” 
1869, p. Ixxii. 
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ment of their affairs, as contrasted with what, speaking of other 
countries, is ironically called ‘the paternal system ;” while the pro- 
pertied classes, by the effect of settlements and dispositions made, not 
to guard them from the wrong or violence of others, but to protect 
them against themselves, are in a greater or less degree in a condi- 
tion of wardship throughout their lives. This paternal care is dis- 
guised by the circumstance that it does not emanate from any public 
functionary or ministerial bureau, but from a laboratory of ingenious 
contrivances, the work of skilful lawyers, from which the owners of 
property select the instruments most suitable to apply one to another, 
and in aid of which they can bring to bear the force of the State in 
giving them effect. It is surely no duty of the latter to afford such 
assistance. If asum of money be placed in the hands of an agent 
to make a certain purchase or investment, or for safe deposit, the 
law may properly enforce the duty thus undertaken; but if the 
principal direct the agent to deposit or invest the money in a cer- 
tain manner, and not to allow the principal himself, or any one else, 
to take or spend any part of it for some specified or indefinite time, 
there is no sufficient reason why the State should concern itself with 
the office of enforcing such directions.’ 

It was once said by Louis Blanc, that it is not the “business of 
society to protect against the natural consequences of their own vices 
or follies, libertines, spendthrifts, or the degenerate heirs of some 
ancient name.” It may be rather said that it is not for the higher 
and truer interests of the protected class that it should thus be 
tied and bound. It is the duty of the State by its educational 
institutions, and by every other means within its power, to elevate 
the condition of all its people; but it is under no obligation to place 
or preserve any of them in a special class, or rank, or scale of well- 
being. If penury, with its.attendant suffering, be the inevitable lot 
cf some, it is likely that it will fall for the most part upon those who 
have had the smallest advantages of early instruction and happy 
association ; but it would speak ill for the institutions of a country 
in which all but the poorer classes were secured from such calamity. 
Every class is more or less subject to the vicissitudes of life, and it 
is not the business of the State to guard one class more than another 
from these consequences. Such protections are artificial means of 
rendering the barriers which separate class from class still more im- 
passable. In the fellowship of misfortune it is better that the higher 
culture and intelligence of those who have fallen from a richer estate 
should be brought into contact with the less instructed. The world, 
it has been truly said, owes much to great sorrows. 

It may be a useful illustration of the argument to suppose for a 
moment that these privileges of wealth had been up to this time un- 


(1) The Thellusson Act (39 & 40 Geo. III., c. 98) recognised this principle to some 
extent. 
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known; that no method had yet been discovered of depriving the 
possessor of houses, lands, or moneys, of the power of selling, giving 
them away, or dealing with them at his pleasure; and that some far- 
sighted member of a plutocratic Parliament for the first time brought 
in a Bill to establish a property law, precisely like that to which we 
have arrived—the preamble of the Bill might thus be framed to 
express its purpose :— 

“Whereas a large number of persons in this kingdom are now in 
possession of real and personal property, derived by inheritance, 
succession, individual acquisition, or otherwise; and it will be greatly 
for the benefit of their children, grandchildren, and relations, as 
well, in many cases, of themselves, that the possessors of such pro- 
perty should not lose, spend, alienate, or otherwise dissipate or disperse 
the same; and that it shall be retained and preserved for the use of 
such children, descendants, and relations: And, whereas, it frequently 
happens that the possessors of such property make improvident con- 
tracts, engage in imprudent speculations, or become self-indulgent, or 
extravagant in their expenditure, from which, or other causes, their 
estates and properties are wholly or in part disposed of, incumbered, or 
alienated, and themselves, their children, or descendants, instead of 
continuing in the same condition of life, are greatly reduced in cir- 
cumstances, and, in some cases, left in such poverty and indigence as 
to be obliged to labour for their subsistence, not only to their own great 
indignity and discomfort, but also much to the regret, pain, and 
mortification of their relations and friends, and other persons of like 
condition: And, whereas, it is expedient to provide means for pre- 
venting, as far as possible, the consequences of such imprudence, self- 
indulgence, and extravagance, by prescribing, in some cases, the 
amount which such possessors of property shall severally expend; or, 
in case they shall contract debts, shall-be liable to pay out of such 
property year by year; and by limiting, moreover, in these or other 
cases, their power over the corpus thereof, so that the same shall 
be continued and transferred whole and unimpaired to the next 
descendant indicated : Be it therefore enacted,” &c. 


Laws of property which attach to particular acts or events, whether 
of necessary or common occurrence, consequences that may be very 
prejudicial to the persons they affect, and against which it requires 
more than ordinary caution to guard, even if it be always possible, 
are beyond the purposes for which laws regulating the title to a 
property are designed, and can hardly be otherwise than mischievous. 
Our system of jurisprudence contains two notable infractions of the 
rule. The first is the law affecting the property of married women. 
The Committee of the House of Commons, in the last session, examined 
lawyers of England and America, ministers of religion, employers, 
members of co-operative societies, and others, and the testimony 
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gathered of the nced there is for recognising the separate right of a 
married woman to her own property and earnings, without, be it 
remembered, any restraint against anticipation, is almost pathetic in 
its simple verity. Speaking of the effort even of the partial security 
afforded by co-operative societies, a witness from Rochdale said, “it is 
a common expression among our members, that it is the women who 
are the co-operators more than the men, with a view to interest, and 
having their money safe and secure in our society. It gives women 
a knowledge and a habit of managing property which they had not 
before ; it enlarges knowledge, and strengthens character.” ‘ The 
great mainstay of providence,” said the clergyyan of a poor district 
at the East-end, “is the woman. Anybody who knows the working 
classes must see that the women are the great representatives of that 
virtue among them. The law refusing her any support in attempting 
to secure something for the children produces a hopelessness that 
cripples the exertions of the woman.” To the objectior. that the 
husbands wield the physical force, it was replied, “that a great 
cause of moral control among our population is the fear of the law. 
Now the law is against the woman; she is unable to resist ; it would 
be otherwise if the law were on her side.” ‘The husband would feel 
that the woman was not the mere drudge that she is now, so often, 
among the working classes, if she had independent existence, and 
independent rights.”’ ‘It would so raise the condition of women that 
in the course of a generation you would find that women would be 
treated with the respect that is really due to them, instead of being, 
in that class of life, treated as they are now.” Mr. Mundella told the 
Committee that the mere mention of this legal security brought tears 
to the eyes of the women to whom he spoke of it. ‘“ Oh,” they said, 
“if you would get this done for us it would be indeed a comfort.”” The 
imaginary objections to giving the wife a legal right to her own pro- 
perty have been of late so thoroughly examined that it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon them here.’ Happily this amendment of our law has 
been undertaken by able and energetic men, in a position to make 
themselves heard, and who are not likely to leave their task imper- 
fectly performed. 


The laws affecting the estates of bankrupts form the other 
example of impolitic legal interference. The modern Acts on this 
subject, not content with doing that which public justice demands, 
and which individual effort could not secure, have gone further, and 
arbitrarily interposed to liberate the debtor from the effect of con- 
tracts he has deliberately made. The result has been to make the 
bankruptcy courts in a great degree the ministers of fraud and 
wide-spread demoralisation. The legal discharge of the debtor was 


(1) See a paper on the ‘Property of Married Women,” by A. Hobhouse, Q.C., Social 
Science Transactions (Birmingham), 1868, p. 238. 
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never originally contemplated. The early laws provided for the dis- 
tribution of the debtor’s property among his creditors ; “ but if they 
should not be satisfied or otherwise contented for their debts by such 
ways and means, they should have their remedy for the recovery of 
the residue of the same debts as theretofore.”’ ' 

It will be difficult to show, from our commercial or legal history, 
that the smallest moral or material good has been obtained by 
departing from this simple principle. No doubt the existence of 
trade and of some degree of adventure, make a bankrupt law neces- 
sary; but to such a law no more than three fundamental provi- 
sions are essential—first, that on a declaration of insolvency, the 
existing estate of the debtor shall be divided fairly among the 
creditors; secondly, that for this purpose it be transferred to some 
officer? whose business it shall be to realise and distribute it; and 
thirdly, that a certain proportion of the creditors shall have power to 
give a specified time to the bankrupt, within which he shall not be 
liable in execution for the remainder of the debt, and to renew 
it if they think proper, leaving his estate liable for all that may 
remain unpaid. ‘The first provision is needed to secure fairness and 
avoid a scramble of creditors for the wreck, and the last to afford the 
bankrupt a reasonable scope for his future industry. It is always 
open to him with his after-acquired property to make any private 
contract that he can with his individual creditors. Every merchant 
and trader would thus have constantly before his eyes a knowledge 
that his chief safeguard is not in any arbitrary legal shelter, but in 
his own character and conduct, and that he must rely mainly on his 
reputation for honesty and fair dealing. One who had failed from 
pure misfortune would have no reason to fear that creditors whose 
respect he had never forfeited, would refuse him reasonable time and 
means to recover his position. 


Incidental to such reforms as here suggested, even if it were not 
required as it is, for its own sake, is the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt. It is not by corporal penalties that contracts should be 
enforced by the State. Our early law gave a creditor no lien on the 
body of his debtor. He must be at liberty, it said, not only to 


(1) 34 Hen. VIII., c. 4; 13 Eliz, c. 7. 

(2) These officers, assignees or liquidators, should be a class admitted, perhaps after 
some test, and competing for employment by their endeavours to realise the bankrupt’s 
estate at the smallest cost. That the public may judge of their respective merits, 
each should be bound to lay before the Board of Trade, to be annually published, 
a return of every estate passing through his hands, thus :— 
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follow his own business, but also to serve his king and country.’ 
Creditors in this kingdom had so long come to look upon the power 
of imprisonment as indispensable to credit, that the tradesmen of 
Bristol were unable to forgive Burke for the favour with which 
he had regarded its abolition. In vain he exposed its cruelty. “If 
insolvency be no crime, why is it punished with arbitrary imprison- 
ment? Ifit be a crime, why is it delivered into private hands to 
pardon without discretion, or to punish without mercy and without 
measure?” “JT know,” he said, ‘‘ that credit must be preserved ; but 
equity must be preserved too, and it is impossible that anything should 
be necessary to commerce which is inconsistent with justice.” “If 
the creditor had a right to those carcases as a natural security for his 
property, I am sure we have no right to deprive him of that security. 
But if the few pounds of flesh were not necessary to his security, we 
had not a right to retain the unfortunate debtor without any benefit 
at all to the person who confined him.”” Our more recent legislation 
has retained this penal proceeding in a form especially oppressive. 
The mechanic or labourer obtains credit by pledging his future wages, 
and this pledge the machinery of the county court compels him to 
redeem during possibly his whole life. The creditor obtains a judg- 
ment against him, and if he cannot satisfy any one instalment, 
perhaps a few shillings, a judgment summons is issued against him, 
and if the judge concludes that he has had the means of paying it 
from the produce of his work, he may be, and frequently is, sent to 
prison for such non-payment;* and this imprisonment does not 
‘operate as a discharge of any portion of his debt.* The explanation 
has been that the defendant is imprisoned, not for the debt, but for 
disobeying the order to pay. But the ability of a man earning a 
few shillings a week, with which he has a family to feed, lodge, 
and clothe, to pay a debt, is a question of no small difficulty for a 
conscientious judge ; and upon which a mistake to be followed by im- 
prisonment may produce irretrievable distress and demoralisation. In 
truth, facility of obtaining credit is more likely to be a snare than a 
benefit. It may relieve immediate pressure at the expense of a per- 
petual weight upon future industry and hope. It is better that this 
also should depend on conduct and character, the conduct of both par- 
ties in giving and obtaining credit, and the character of the debtor. 
A cunning pedlar may persuade the wife of a labourer to buy a new 
gown on credit, trusting to the power of the judge to send the 
husband to prison if he does not pay for it, or a reckless or dishonest 
workman may obtain bread and groceries on credit, while he is 

(1) 2 Inst., 394. (2) Works, vol. iii. p. 376. 

(3) A debtor is now in Whitecross Street prison against whom the judgment was for 


£4 11s. 5d., of which he paid by instalments £4 8s. 10d., and was committed for twenty- 
one days, for failing to pay the remaining 2s. 7d. Nor is the large cost to the public of 


the travelling of such prisoners,-with the officers, and their maintenance, to be disregarded. 
(4) See the observations of Mr. Henley and Mr. Ayrton. 
‘7 May, 1862), vol. clxvi. p. 1343. 


Hansard’s Parl. Deb. 
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notoriously spending his wages in the public-house. The State is 
not bound by justice or policy to give in either case to the creditor 
the exceptional assistance of incarcerating the debtor. In doing so, 
it enables the more greedy dealers to dispense with any consideration 


of the character of the persons to whom they give credit, or to prey 
on their weaknesses.’ 


The ideal law of private property here presented is briefly this :— 

The right of succession to real and personal estate the same. 

All devises for charitable or public purposes valid. 

Possessors for life or shorter terms, with remainder to persons 
taking voluntary interests, have absolute power of disposition of the 
subject, accounting over for the proceeds.” 

No interest recognised for unborn persons.” 

Marriage not to divest the property of the wife; but property of 
the husband or wife transferred from one to the other after marriage 
to remain liable to their respective creditors. 

No restraint upon anticipation or alienation. 

No order or certificate of court protects a bankrupt from liability 
for his debts, but may temporarily exempt him from suit. 


No imprisonment under the process of any court for non-payment 
of debt incurred without fraud. 


The questions which it is the design of the foregoing observations 
to raise are, whether the recognition of the full power of the State 
over public, and of individuals over their private property, would not 
bring with it a sense of responsibility which, both in its direct and 
its indirect effects, is far more valuable than any legal machinery or 
device for merely guarding the nation and the person from the evils 
attending a misapplication of their wealth or material resources ; 
and whether the authority of the State is not better employed in 
extending every possible assistance and encouragement to the ener- 
getic performance of public and private duty, than in lending its 
support to the egotism or timidity which strives to clutch some 
additional power for itself, or abridge the independent action of 
others, by taking away the rights which would legitimately belong 


to them. Tuomas Hare. 


(1) The above remarks on bankruptcy and imprisonment for debt were written before 
the introduction, by the Attorney-General, of the Bills now before Parliament on those 
subjects. They are measures greatly improving our laws of debtor and creditor, and 
may be the best amendments practicable in the present state of public opinion. 

(2) See Titre iii., Code Civil. De lUsufruit, &c., Art. 578 et seg. 

(8) Article 896 of the Code Civil is as follows:—“ Les substitutions sont prohibées— 
Toute disposition par laquelle le donataire, l’héritier institué, ou le légataire, sera chargé 
de conserver et de rendre 4 un tiers, sera nulle, méme a l’égard du donataire, de l’héri- 
tier institué, ou du légataire.—Néanmoins les biens libres formant 1a dotation d’un titre 


héréditaire que le Roi aurait érigé en faveur d’un prince ou d’un chef de famille, pourrait 
étre transmis héréditairement,’’ &c. 


3E2 
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MEMOIR OF Sirk WILLIAM Hamitton, Bart. By Jonn Veiron, M.A. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons. 18s. 


Str WILLIAM HamI.Ton’s life was singularly uneventful in the ordinary sense 
of the word; he took no prominent part in the more famous transactions of 
his time, and was in no contact with its historic personages. But there is no 
reason why the story of the life of a student should not be worth telling; and 
notwithstanding the comparative slightness of material, Mr. Veitch has pro- 
duced a very interesting and satisfactory memoir. Sir William Hamilton’s 
character was of that extraordinary and uncommon quality out of which good 
biography is made ; it was a character of strong and original lines, and in every 
way, in vigour, tenacity, fire, and independence, even in its vice of ‘‘ indolent 
energy,” very far removed from the common type. His enormous erudition and 
passion for books may have weakened him as a thinker; but the process by 
which he accumulated his learning, his system of common-place books, his 
manner of composition, his devices for making notes, his binding and sizing 
and marking and classifying his library—all this, told in a simple and orderly 
manner, as Mr. Veitch has told it, makes a most attractive picture of a scholar. 
Even the heated disputes, carried on with a truly Hamiltonian acerbity, with 
the Edinburgh Town Council, are not at all out of keeping: when the spiritual 
and temporal powers come into conflict, the former is seldom wont to set the 
example of moderation or gentleness. To pass moral judgment upon his hero 
was not within Mr. Veitch’s province, but his defects, without being blinked, 
are perhaps more softened than was necessary. The hasty and hand-to-mouth 
manner, for instance, in which the first course of lectures was prepared, betray 
a certain weakness of intellectual conscience of which the biographer gives no 
sign that he is aware. And we can hardly help feeling, too, that a man who 
out of so much learned toil has left us so few, so incomplete, and such undi- 
gested remains, must have had a character fundamentally ill-regulated, from 
the point of view of anybody who has thought of what a rational scheme of life 
means and comes to. Morally, Hamilton’s undirected industry and Coleridge’s 
undirected indolence came to much the same thing. The conception of duty 
was scarcely less loose and effective in one than in the other. 

The memoir, however, was well worth writing, and it is well worth reading. 
It would have been better if Mr. Veitch had abstained from superfluous pea- 
shooting at the modern English assailant of Hamilton’s speculations. In one 
sense his asperity is very gratifying, because it shows an irritated conscious- 
ness of the irreparable damage which that assault inflicted on the Hamiltonian 
school. EDITOR. 


FiLoop, FIELD, AND Forrest. By GEorcE Rooper. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 8s. 

THERE is, perhaps, no subject capable of being handled with more of combined 

delight and instruction to young people than field sports and all their belongings. 

Whether for good or ill,—let it here for the moment be presumed to be for 
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good,—all field sports are so popular among us that they may be regarded as 
forming a part of the very nature of our youth. Whenever a young man of 
any rank can attain to a gun, a fishing-rod, a dog, or a horse, he becomes 
after some fashion a sportsman. We all know the Frenchman’s joke against 
us Englishmen who require recreation. ‘‘ Ah, let us amuse ourselves; let us 
go and kill something.” And that terribly honest epitaph which our dear old 
friend Teufelsdréckh wrote upon his deceased patron, the German Count 
Zaehdarm, telling the world how vast a mountain of partridges that nobleman 
had slain with his own gun, remains in the memory of many an English 
sportsman, as a satire on his own performances. Nevertheless, the passion is 
as strong, perhaps stronger, than ever. It is not our purpose here to defend it, 
nor do we know that it needs defence ; but it is capable of being combined with 
instruction, than which none is more charming or more serviceable, and can 
hardly be indulged with genuine ardour without an intimate acquaintance with 
many animals, with the ways of birds, and the nature of the life that is found 
among the fields and floods. It has been a misfortune hitherto that the litera- 
ture of sport has been addicted more to slang and frolic than to its legitimate 
objects, and that the books which have been given to young sportsmen to read 
have dealt rather with the bad habits of men and women than with those 
excellent good habits which nature has given to animals. A small volume is 
here recommended not only to the sportsman, but to the general reader, which, 
while it deals with all field sports,—even with the rat and the badger, and 
deals with them all lovingly as things of beauty and joys for ever, while it 
delights by the freshness of its story-telling, and ascends to high pathos in its 
incidents,—is replete with a knowledge which nothing short of a life’s study 
can have given. 

There are four parts in the book. The first is devoted to the salmon. It is 
the autobiography of Salmo Salar, Esq., and is supposed to reveal to the world 
of reading sportsmen all that is hitherto known of the nature of that majestic 
fish. The present writer does not doubt the facts which Mr. Rooper gives, but 
being himself profoundly ignorant on the subject, only vouches for the excel- 
lence of the telling. The second part is the tale of a fox’s life, which, when it 
was first published in one of the monthly periodicals of the day, was very 
widely read. The records of many a fox-hunt have been given, and some have 
been told with excellent spirit; but we remember none in which so much was 
told of the fox himself, and of the real manner in which he is nurtured, pre- 
served, hunted, and killed,—or not killed, as the case may be. ‘There is, too, 
a prettiness in the telling which can hardly be exceeded. The third part, 
‘*Bolsover Forest,” is an introduction for young people to the world of the 
fields and woods. There are instructions in it on all subjects, from holding a 
gun to—to,—if we say to the breaking of a gaol, we hope we shall not be 
misunderstood as comprising that exciting occupation among ordinary field 
sports; and that we shall be at once allowed to refer our readers to the volume 
in reference to that mysterious subject. The fourth division contains the story 
of a ‘‘ Bagman.” The readers of the Fortnightly, who are for the most part 
presumed to be of a thoughtful and studious cast, may perhaps not know 
what is a bagman in the phraseology of sport. ‘False ideas will rise, no doubt, 
and wise heads will desire to be told how the energetic emissaries of com- 
merce become familiarly connected with matters of sport. They shall never 
learn the secret in their own pages; but if they be wise they will turn where 
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the secret may be learned. We cannot, however, part with Mr. Rooper on 
this subject without protesting that he has been too hard on his American. 
Our experience of Americans in the field tells us that they generally fall 
heavily at the first fence, rush at everything afterwards without stint, and 
stick on like monkeys by the end of the day. 

The great charm of the book is in the double fact that Mr. Rooper knows his 
subject, and can use his pen lightly. We could have wished that his illustra- 
tions,—if he decided upon haying illustrations,—could have been clearer and 
better. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


TRAITE DE LA PROCEDURE CRIMINELLE EN ANGLETERRE, EN Ecosse, ET 
DANS L7AMERIQUE DU Norp. Parle Dr. C. J. A. Mittermaier. Traduit 
par A. Chauffard, Juge au tribunal d’Albi. Paris: E.Thorin. 1868. 


It is natural that a people with an insular position and history should have 
much to learn from the laws and legal experience of other nations, but equally 
natural, unfortunately, that such a country should be little inclined to learn 
it. ‘No tribunals of a civilised people,” Hallam complained, ‘‘ ever borrowed 
so little from the writings of philosophers or from the institutions of other 
countries.” The complaint is hardly just, since Bentham’s time, so far as phi- 
losophers are concerned, at least as regards the structure of the tribunals, apart 
from the system of law they administer, for his philosophy has already 
recast the administration of justice; and it is evident that the jurisdiction, 
localisation, and procedure of the English courts, will soon be moulded in 
almost every respect into conformity with his writings. But the isolation 
and aversion of English legislators and lawyers from the study of foreign 
institutions ever since the time of Edward III. fully justify the other part of 
Hallam’s complaint. Can any one conceive the circulation in England of a 
a treatise on the laws of criminal procedure in Austria, Prussia, and Denmark ? 
Yet Mittermaier could count on a cordial reception in Germany of a treatise on 
the criminal laws of England, the United States, and Scotland; and M. 
Chauffard has translated it into French, with an exposition of his own views on 
the comparative merits of the English and French systems in his introduction. 
We make no doubt that the part of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s treatise on 
Criminal Law, which has been most commonly skipped, is the criticism of the 
French system. Both systems, English and French, have grievous faults; 
each has a good deal which the other might advantageously borrow. It 
would be hard to say @ priori which is worse adapted for the ends of justice. 
The French system begins with a secret examination of the accused which may 
extend over his whole previous life, and during which he may undergo solitary 
imprisonment at the pleasure of the juge d’instruction who examines him ; and 
it finally sends him for public trial before a judge chosen almost invariably 
from an official staff of prosecuting counsel, who have been trained to look at 
but one side of the evidence, and to aim from the first at conviction. No 
wonder if, on the one hand, innocent persons are not unfrequently condemned, 
and if, on the other, prisoners guilty of heinous crimes are sometimes acquitted 
by a jury disgusted at the unfairness of their trial. No wonder again if 
accused persons, like Rosalie Doize (who pleaded guilty of parricide to escape 
solitary confinement), are driven to confessions which may be the evidence not 
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of guilt but of torture and terror. The English system, erring in another 
direction, begins by leaving the prosecution and collection of evidence to private 
persons and the police; the former a class whose interest it is to mind their 
own business, the latter with a personal interest in getting a conviction, yet 
without the knowledge requisite to get the right person convicted. Finally, the 
accused, with, very possibly, nothing but circumstantial evidence against him, 
is brought to trial, and the only lips by which the evidence might be completed 
if he be guilty, or refuted if innocent, are perhaps closed in: effect. In the 
majority of cases it is not an innocent person that suffers, but a criminal who 
escapes under the rule of non-interrogation. The accused person, if examined, 
must either tell the truth or a tissue of falsehood. If the truth, it ought to be 
before the jury ; if a tissue of falsehood, the probability is that it will be incon- 
sistent with itself and with external evidence. If examination does not tend to 
elicit truth, the whole foundation of the law of evidence is removed; especially 
since the admission of the evidence of parties in civil causes, often as deeply 
interested in the verdict as an accused person. The present tendency of the 
public mind is to consider the matter only as it affects the probabilities of con- 
victing the guilty. But it has, too, another important side. We have known 
an excellent and honest workman, as his accuser subsequently admitted in court, 
charged with theft by his employer to intimidate him into the surrender of an 
article to which both laid claim with equal justice, and have seen the accused 
dumbfounded and terrified into ignomjnious compromise which left a stigma for 
life, and even grateful for the withdrawal of the prosecution, where a few ques- 
tions by his counsel would have made it clear as day that it was a case for civil 
adjudication. The injustice is the more grievous that the majority of prisoners 
are too poor to bring other witnesses on their behalf. The proper course is 
evidently to allow the prisoner to be examined both on his own behalf and by 
the counsel for the prosecution, and if undefended, to be re-examined by the 
judge, who, in such a case at least, would certainly not enter into it in the spirit 
of a prosecutor. Even if permitted to interrogate the prisoner in all cases, the 
English judges would be unlikely to assume the hostile attitude which is 
habitually shown by a French judge chosen almost always from a body of 
public prosecutors, the salary of a judge in France not being worth the 
acceptance of an advocate in good practice. The judicial salaries again are 
small, because in France each court has five or more judges, where usually one 
would be enough. ‘‘ Thus,” asa great philosopher remarks on the consequences, 
‘« does a single error in a system entail a series of others.” 

But in contending for the admission of the prisoner’s evidence both for the 
defence and for the prosecution, we must protest against the proposal to imitate 
the French system where it involves an investigation into his whole past life ; 
thereby raising innumerable collateral issues which no human tribunal is com- 
petent to try, to which no rules of evidence can be adjusted, and which may 
involve the most innocent person in inextricable confusion. There are probably 
very few men who could tell how and where they spent every day or even every 
month of the last ten years; and poor working men in routine employment 
take little note of dates. We regret to find M. Chauffard’s authority on the 
side of the French system in this respect. 

In general it is not the tendency of M. Chauffard’s remarks, and still less of 
Mittermaier’s, to draw comparisons unfavourable to English jurisprudence. 
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Continental writers in their admiration of English order and political liberty 
are prone to attribute to national spirit and tenacious defence of ancient rights 
much which is the result of the feelings of a governing class naturally content 
with things as they are, inert and indisposed for change. The reform of 
criminal as of civil law, says M. Chauffard, proceeds avec une sage lenteur qui 
s'explique par le caractére méme de l Anglais, habitué d envisager une question sous 
tous ses aspects. We should, on the contrary, recommend the governing class to 
display une sage hate in its reforms of the law, both criminal and civil, and the 
two are closely connected. ‘‘ All laws,” observes Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, 
‘‘ are in one sense criminal. To common apprehension the laws of inheritance 
are absolutely unrelated to the criminal law, yet in fact they repose upon it.” 
The laws of inheritance are very closely related to the criminal law in another 
sense; and the urgent necessity for reform of the latter is in a great measure 
the result of the need for reform on the part of the former. English criminals 
come partly from a hereditary criminal caste, whose neighbours have by no 
means the abhorrence of their calling, or the interest in extinguishing it, which 
a different system of land laws would have engendered ;—partly again from a 
class demoralised by the temptations of poverty, and the contact with crime 
created by crowding; both the poverty and the crowding being traceable to the 
same cause in a vast number of cases. M. Chauffard’s first sentence is—La loz 
de progres de toutes ies institutions n’est autre que la loi de progrés de Vhomme lui- 
méme. But in fact the great impediment to human progress has been the 
unprogressiveness of law. English statesmanship seems at length about to 
follow French example in regard to the public prosecution of crime, and the 
institution of an efficient system of police; it will find plenty of crime for 
them to operate upon, so long as in disregard of French example, it maintains 
a law of property founded on conquest and the disinheritance of the bulk of the 
nation. T. E. Ciirre LEsiie. 


NARRATIVE OF THE BRITISH Mission TO THEODORE, KING oF AbyssINIA, &c., 
&c. By Hormuzp Rassam, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. With Maps and Plans. 
London: John Murray. 1869. 28s. 


A History OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. By C. R. Marxnam, F.S.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 14s. 
Mr. RassaM has in these volumes evidently done his best to furnish a history 
of the British Mission to Abyssinia, that shall be as true and as complete as 
possible. His papers and memoranda having been at various times during the 
course of his long captivity destroyed, to prevent them failing into the hands of 
King Theodore, much of this narrative has necessarily been compiled from 
memory ; the story is, nevertheless, well sustained, and though without much 
pretensions to elegance of style, is clearly and graphically told ; and the descrip- 
tions of the manners and customs of the Abyssinians will present much that is 
novel and interesting, even to those who are already intimately acquainted 
with the shifting fortunes of the British Mission. A description of life at 
Massowah, while Mr. Rassam and his colleagues were waiting for answers 
to the letters despatched to King Theodore, and an explanation of the delays 
and difficulties experienced by the mission before a start was actually made, 
occupies nearly the whole of the first volume. This period of detention at Mas- 
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sowah, dull and uneventful in itself, does not afford matter for any interesting 
description; but during this time Mr. Rassam had ample opportunities for 
learning the opinions of the natives as to the probable success of his Mission ; 
and it was not encouraging to find that with hardly a single exception they 
were decidedly unfavourable; and in one or two instances indeed the treatment 
the Mission eventually experienced at the hands of King Theodore was most 
accurately predicted to them. The account of the march from Massowah to the 
camp of the king presents nothing more interesting than the ordinary inci- 
dents and dangers of Oriental travel; the latter being perhaps increased in 
this instance by the constant proximity of lions, or, as Mr. Rassam calls them, 
*‘wild denizens of the forest,’? which, however, led to no serious results. It 
was on the 28th January, 1866, that the Mission arrived in safety at the court 
of King Theodore, and had their first interview with him, and from this date 
the real interest of the story commences. 

It is not possible here to notice in detail the various important events that 
followed the first courteous reception of the Mission by the king; his com- 
pliance with all Mr. Rassam’s demands; his release of Consul Cameron and 
his fellow-captives; his final permission, granted after much hesitation, to Mr. 
Rassam to leave the country with all the captives, and with the object of his 
Mission successfully accomplished ; to be followed so shortly afterwards by the 
detention and ultimate disgrace and imprisonment of all. The first change in 
the king’s conduct to the Mission, and much of its subsequent misfortune, is 
clearly attributed by Mr. Rassam to the undoubtedly ill-judged and ill-timed 
interference of Dr. Beke on behalf of the captives. This gentleman’s obstinate 
officiousness may haye had much to answer for in its evil effects on the suspicious 
mind of the king; but it does not certainly appear from the narrative before us 
that Theodore attached any importance to it, for had he considered himself 
aggrieved thereby he would certainly have made that fact the basis of another 
complaint in his list of grievances; and this he as certainly did not do. Not 
the least curious part in this strange narrative is the description of the way in 
which the British Enyoy conducted his intercourse with the king. Mr. Rassam 
informs us that he generally behaved to the king as if he was a madman. 
But from the moment when they first met, his attitude is rather that of a sup- 
pliant courtier than of a British Envoy. His earnest anxiety, not only not to 
give or take offence, but not to be found wanting in one single jot or tittle of 
Abyssinian etiquette, would be ludicrous, if it was not edifying to witness; all 
his actions, even when out of sight of the king, appear to be influenced by the 
thought of what his majesty would think, should they be reported to him, and 
his letters are animated by the same desire to please and conciliate. Of the 
sincerity of King Theodoroe’s affection for Mr. Rassam there can be no doubt; 
he appears always to have been anxious to treat him with kindness and honour, 
and even in times of disgrace to have attempted to alleviate to him person- 
ally the indignities inflicted on the rest of the European captives; and it was 
to this feeling on the king’s part that Mr. Rassam owed the partial immunity 
he experienced from suffering and molestation when imprisoned at Magdala. 
The unvarnished and straightforward account given in these volumes of his 
captivity is eminently interesting, and contrasts strongly with the sensational 
and highly-coloured description lately given by Mr. Stern. In many respects 
the captives, though in chains, were much better off at Magdala than they were 
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in the king’s camp. Reléased from his dangerous proximity, they had actually 
more freedom and more comfort; and the chiefs and gaolers were almost to a 
man devoted to the service of Mr. Rassam ; communications were through their 
agency speedily opened with Massowah, and supplies both of money and stores 
“were soon easily obtainable. This happy state of things appears attributable 
principally to the personal influence of the British Enyoy, and partly perhaps 
to the influence of the ‘‘ almighty dollar;” but we are assured over and over 
again that in no one instance did the Abyssinian messengers ever prove faithless 
or dishonest, though exposed to the strongest temptations ; and this fact speaks 
volumes for the Abyssinian character. The living at Magdala was good, and 
the chiefs and their wives had an opportunity of informing their untutored 
tastes with the mysteries of our cuisine. The monotony of prison life was 
relieved by continual visits from native chiefs, and the asperities of captivity 
softened by feminine condolences (p. 206). 


“‘My evening visitors,’ writes Mr. Rassam, “‘ were for the most part ladies, the wives 
either of local magnates or of the attainted political chiefs, who came to me from the 
native prison with news of their husbands. They were not over clean, so that it was 
no great pleasure to sit near them: but their sweet voices—Abyssinian ladies of rank 
are remarkable for softness of speech—and kindly sympathy, alleviated my otherwise 
wearisome existence. They never entered the room without glancing at my fetters and 
breathing a sigh of condolence.” 


This harassing captivity was, however, destined soon to be changed for an 
unhoped-for liberty, and the Abyssinian difficulty to receive an unexpected 
solution. How this was accomplished, and how the last days and hours of 
Theodore’s remarkable career were spent, are most graphically told by Mr. 
Rassam; but we have no time here to notice the closing events of his extraor- 
dinary history. Attention, however, must be drawn to the account here given 
of the now-famous episode of the cows: this, having since received official 
contradiction from Lord Napier of Magdala, will probably receive alteration in 
a second edition; and it will be curious to notice how Mr. Rassam will explain 
away so grave an error on his part. 

The maps and illustrations that accompany these volumes are excellent, and 
are a real help in illustrating the text; and the candour and ingenucusness 
discernible in every page leave no doubt of the bond fides with which the author 
has conducted his labours. . 

As a supplement to Mr. Rassam’s work, Mr. Markham’s “History of the 
Abyssinian Expedition” will be found tolerably interesting. The history of 
the expedition itself, though not told with much attention to military detail, 
has found a lucid narrator in Mr. Markham. It is impossible, however, to 
refrain from noticing the bias that actuates him when he has to adjudicate on 
the merits of General Merewether and the Commander-in-Chief. For instance, 
Mr. Markham states that, on the arrival of Sir Robert Napier at Zoolla, he 
found General Merewether had done his preliminary work so well, ‘‘ that the 
heat and burden of the day were indeed over.” The inference intended to be 
drawn from these words evidently is, that what little there might still remain 
to be done by the Commander-in-Chief was as nothing to what had already 
been done by the General,—an insinuation which, on the face of it, is as 
strangely unjust as it is obviously false. Indeed, it would not be too much to 
say that the very opposite was the case. The head-quarters staff, too, on the 
capabilities of which so much depended, is never mentioned by Mr. Markham; 
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and the uninitiated might rise from a perusal of his work with an impression 


that the success of the expedition was due solely to the efforts of General 
Merewether and the guiding hand of “‘ Fitarauri” Phayre. 

In sketching Theodore’s character, Mr. Markham has hardly been guided by 
the teachings of strictly prosaic justice; for the melo-dramatic grandeur of the 
king’s end has so far dazzled him as to betray him into the astounding hypo- 
thesis that this ‘‘ heroic end has lately made some atonement for the atrocious 
cruelties of his later years.” If Mr. Markham really thinks so, argument to 
the contrary is useless; but he will probably find few to agree with himg He 
also puts forward a claim for humanity on behalf of King Theodore; but none 
of those who witnessed the ghastly heaps of his dead victims under the preci- 
pice of Islamgyé will be disposed to admit its justice. Injustice has, we think, 
been unintentionally done in this work to the men and officers comprising the 
expeditionary force, when it is stated that Messrs. Rassam, Prideaux, and 
Blanc, ‘‘ were the only officers in the campaign who had been exposed to any 
real danger.” The gallantry with which Messrs. Prideaux and Flad, at the 
command of the Commander-in-Chief, went back to what must have seemed to 
them very like certain death, needs no comment here; but when Mr. Markham 
penned this sentence he must surely have forgotten Lieutenant Morgan and 
other officers and men, who, though happily few in number, still sacrificed 
their lives in the expedition to rescue their fellow-countrymen, and whose 
graves, dotting the hill-sides of Abyssinia, still mark the camping-ground of 
the Army of Rescue. 

CHARLES SMITH. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Five Years in a Protestant Sisterhood, and Ten Years in a Catholic Convent. 
An Autobiography. London: Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


THE autobiography of a Catholic nun, designed to show, by a record of the 
writer’s personal experience, the superiority in wisdom and orderly discipline 
of Catholic convents over their Anglican imitations. It contains a good deal 
of that personal gossip about exaggerated trifles, pitched in a most incon- 
gruously solemn and protesting key, of which convent history usually consists. 
There are men, themselves long out of the theological stage, who think that 
convents and sisterhoods are yet the best solution for the question, What to do 
with unmarried women? Such a book as this may show them what a mean, 
unworthy, and infra-human pattern of life it is, that they would erect into an 
ideal for other people. 


Constitutional Progress. Seven Lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford. By Montacu Burrows, M.A. London: Murray. 6s. 6d. 
THE ecclesiastical Tory, lecturing in an agitated manner upon constitutional 
progress, is not a pleasant object of contemplation ; and the sight is especially 
deplorable or ludicrous when the ecclesiastical Tory happens, for the sins of the 
people, to be an Oxford professor. With the partial exception of perhaps two 
of these lectures, their tone is that of speeches at Church and State meetings 


on? 


larded with some passably shallow history. The subjects are Edward I., Ancient 
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and Modern Politics (Athens as usual showing the wickedness of Democracy), 
the Relations of Church and State, the Temporal Power of the Papacy, the 
National Character of the Old English Universities, and the Connection between 
the Religious and Political History of England. 


The Life of Pizarro, with some Account of his Associates in the Conquest of Peru. 
By ArtuurR HEtPs. London: Bell and Daldy. 6s. 


ANOTHER volume of the biographical. series in which Mr. Helps is re-publishing 
portions of his “‘ History of the Spanish Conquest in America.” The conqueror 
of Peru is not so interesting a figure as Las Casas, but the story of Pizarro is one 
that each new generation has to learn, and a great many more readers are 
likely to be attracted to it in a biographic form than when imbedded in a con- 
siderable history. It is just the kind of book, for instance, that boys would 
delight:in and be instructed by, though only grown-up people would be likely 
to relish as they deserve those constant strokes of wise observation with which 
Mr. Helps seasons all that he writes. 


Researches in the Highlands of Turkey. By Rev. H. F. TozEr. Two Volumes, 
with Map and Illustrations. London: Murray. 24s. 


A NARRATIVE of three journeys in a country, every spot of which is redolent 
of historic and antiquarian association, and which in modern times is interest- 
ing enough to the lovers of the picturesque—Mount Ida, Mount Athos, Mount 
Olympus and Pelion, the plains of Troy, and the rest. A large portion even of 
the so-called educated public is ignorant, in spite of Mr. Finlay’s admirable 
work, that anything took place in Greece worth thinking about from Alexander 


to Mahomet II. But to those others who have followed the history of the 
Byzantine Empire, nothing can be more interesting than a description of the 
social and economic state which now obtains in countries that for centuries 
possessed so remarkable a civilisation. Mr. Tozer has made his book a good 
deal too long, but this is a defect which the reader can remedy at discretion. 


Shakspereana Genealogica. Compiled by GEoRGE RussELL FrRENcH. London 
and Cambridge: Macmillan. 145s. 


A sort of supplementary volume to the Cambridge Shakespeare, containing 
historic or genealogical notes on the characters in the play of whom anything of 
this kind is ascertainable. Also a discussion of the connection between the 
Shakespeare and Arden families ; and a short inquiry into some Warwickshire 
names and places that occur in the plays. 
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